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Dairymen Who Distribute a City’s Milk Supply Economically 


The furnishing of milk for city con- 
sumption is an industry in which 
thousands of farmers within shipping 
distance of large cities are interested. 
Many undertake both its production 
and distribution, while others sell to 
dealers or middlemen. The problem 
of getting it from the farm where it 
is produceé to the city consumer is 
no small one, and the differences in 
price received by the producers and 
that paid by consumers make a big 
gap when there is no organized meth- 
od of production and distribution. On 


an average, the dairyman gets less 
than 50 cents for every dollar paid by 
those who consume the milk. This 
difference is largely because of unor- 
ganized work, and because there is so 
much unnecessary expense in its dis- 


tribution at the city end. 

Each year farmers say they need 
more for their milk if they are to 
make expenses, but the city dealers 
contend their profit is small, and that 
they can not afford to pay a higher 
price. When it is suggested that the 
selling price be raised to consumers, 
another complaint is heard. It seems 
impossible to cheapen the cost of pro- 
duction when the advancing cost of 
feed and land is considered. If more 
profit is to be realized, the cost of 
marketing or distribution must be re- 
duced, and that this is possible and 
practical is demonstrated by the suc- 
cess of a farmers’ milk organization 
of Erie, Pennsylvania, chartered as 
the Erie County Milk Association. 

The men who organized this com- 
pany are farmers, many of whom op- 
erated milk routes in the city. Milk 
dealers also joined in the codperative 
movement, and the results accom- 
plished have been most remarkable. 
Those who promoted the organization 
fifteen years ago recognized the great 
expense there was in distributing the 
city’s milk supply. ‘They saw where 
it often took ten 











One of the County Sub-Stations Where Milk is Received. 


er to furnish sixteen and two-thirds 
quarts of milk. Thus, if a dairyman 
wanted to furnish one hundred quarts 
of milk daily, he had to subscribe for 
six shares, or $300 worth of stock. 
Fifty quarts daily required $150 worth 
of stock, but no one person could take 
more than ten shares nor less than 
three shares. Agreements were made 
very binding, so as to avoid future 
misunderstandings. 

The company bought the trade, the 
Wagons, equipment and good-will of 
the milk dealers who joined the asso- 
ciation. Stock was exchanged for 





rangement was such that there was 
no re-covering of the same territory. 
To deliver the same amount of milk 
as formerly, less than half the number 
of wagons was necessary. It was 
found that one wagon under the new 
plan could take care of 400 or 500 
quarts of milk easier, cheaper and 
quicker than it could half that amount 
before. This meant much cheaper dis- 
tribution and correspondingly more 
profit for those who produced the 
milk. 

At first an abandoned market house 
was rented. All milk was delivered 





tract of ground extending from one 
street to another, and facing 100 feet 
on each street. On this was erected 
one of the most modern and sanitary 
dairy plants in the state. The build- 
ing, which has since been enlarged, 
was a three-story brick, and was fully 
equipped with the best machinery for 
handling milk, cream, ice cream, but- 
ter, and all dairy products. Power is 
furnished by huge gasoline engines 
and steam boilers. 

Milk is delivered to the plant by 
trolley and wagon-load, where it is 
inspected, weighed and run througha 
clarifier. It is then pasteurized by the 
holding process, being heated to 140 
degrees where it is held for thirty 
minutes. It is then cooled to 48 de- 
grees and bottled for delivery. Cream 
receives practically the same treat- 
ment, both that which is used for the 
trade or for ice cream making or but- 
ter. Organized in this way, it is pos- 
sible to observe more sanitary precau- 
tions and to give a better service than 
when each One was in business for 
himself. 

Each wagon under the organized 
management carries, besides milk and 
cream, skim-milk, butter, “schmear- 
case,” buttermilk, or ice cream on or- 
ders. Surplus milk, when there is 
any, is either made into ice cream or 
butter. Excess sxim-milk is manufac- 
tured into a curd, which is shipped 
away to be made into combs and such 
articles. Even in a flush season, there 
is no waste, as codperation has en- 
abled them to install machinery and 
apparatus for handling surplus milk 
to advantage. The same codperation 
has enabled them to market the man- 
ufactured dairy products to advan- 
tage. As individuals, this procedure 
would not be practical. 

The ice cream department has been 
a profitable side line, and now it is 
one of the leading features. During 

the summer, the 





or fifteen different 
milk wagons to 
furnish milk to 


Customers in one 
square. One fam- 
ily would buy from 
a certain dealer, 


another family of 
a second dealer, a 
third family from 
still another dealer 
—and so on until 
each street was 
covered and re-cov- 
ered time and 
again. This meant 
much more ex- 
pense, they argued, 
than if they were 
organized and the 
routes combined, so 
that one wagon 
could supply all 
the trade in one 
street, another the 
trade in a different 
section, and so on, 
until the entire 
“ity Was covered. 
Instead of custom- 
ers of any one 
route being widely 
scattered in many 
jifferent streets — 
necessitating tong 
jrives in order to 
Jeliver a compara- 
tively small quan- 
tity of milk, they 
said they would 
Organize to bring 
about a more economical distribution, 
give better service to their customers, 
and at the same time make more 
profit for themselves. 

After talking it over for a long time 
the organization was perfected. The 
company was capitalized at $50,000, 
and stock sold to the farmers at $50 
a share. Each share entitled the own- 











Main Plant of Erie County Milk Association. 


trade at the rate of $3 a quart, and 
for equipment at its appraised valua- 
tion. All trade was turned over to the 
management of the new organization, 
which consisted of the usual officers 
and a board of twelve directors. New 
routes were planned so that all the 
trade for one wagon would be cen- 
tered in one district. The new ar- 





to this point and prepared for distri- 
bution. Part of what was saved in 
delivery expense was expended in 
making improvements in the method 
of handling and in the general service 
to consumers. The original place of 
business which answered the purpose 
for seven years was outgrown, and 
then the directors bought a large 





daity run varies 
from 800 to 500 
gallons. The _ big- 
gest problem is in 
getting a sufficient 
amount of cream. 
To help out this 
department, two 
creameries have 
been. established 
in dairy districts 
of Erie county, one 
of which is shown 
in the illustration. 
There is a_ large 
butter trade with 
the regular milk 
customers, which 
makes it possible 
to take care of all 
butter in a flush 
season at retail 
prices. Cheese is 
nade at one of the 
auxiliary creamer- 
ies, when this pays 
better than butter. 
This is also sold to 
the retail trade. 

In an establish- 
ment handling so 
much milk, cream 
and butter, large 
juantities of ice 
are needed, and in- 
stead of paying big 
prices to ice com- 
panies, the com- 
pany manufactures 
its own ice. Dur- 
ing the winter, a 
surplus supply of from two hundred 
to eight hundred tons is made, to 
help out in the summer, when the 
machines are sometimes taxed to ca- 
pacity. Several storage rooms aré 
kept at zero temperature winter and 
summer, and on a warm day it makes 


(Continued on page 782) 
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Does Competition Compete? 
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Sometimes it does; sometimes it 
does not. The maxim, “Where com- | 
bination is possible, competition is 
impossible,” is generally accepted, 
and it is substantially true in the 
end. Western farmers near towns 
Which have but one railroad (and the 
citizens of that town as well) have 
listened to the glowing promises that 
were made by promoters of new rail- 
roads, to the effect that if they had 
another railroad there woid be com- 
petition Through this inducement, 
they voted taxes of 2%, 3 or 5 per | 
cent on the lands of the township, 
which in some cases the assessors | 
placed at a higher valuation than 
had ever borne before or did after- 
wards for a iong time; and the cCiti- 
zens of the town came down with a 


grounds, subsidies, 
getting a 


right-of-way, depot 


donitions as a condition of 


railroad, that there might be compe- 
tition Their fond expectations were 
never realized The rates of freight 
Were the same as before; and in the 
case of branch lines they had two 
railroads to support instead of one. 
There was competition for a time 
between railroads twenty or thirty 
miles apart; but it did not do the 
people in the towns any good, nor did 
it do the farmers any good. Compe- 
tition among merchants in a town is 
largely an evanescent dream. You 
can't prove combination; but each 


store will pay the same price for eggs 
and butter, .id sell at the same price 
as the rest. Yhey justify themselves 
on the groui.d that competition would 
ruin them; that in the end it would 
throw the whole business into the 
hands of a small number of persons. 

We have known men to go to the 
extreme of stating that an additional 
store in a town where there were 
already enough, and all that could 
make a good living, was a benefit to 
that country town. We have never 
known a man who presented that ar- 
gument to answer our question: Was 
the country made for the town, or the 
town for the country? 

There are a certain number of mer- 
chants needed in the town for the 
work of distribution. That number is 
necessary and economical, but every 
one you add to that tends to raise 
prices. If in a small town three mer- 
chants of any one are neces- 
sary, can do all the business and make 
a reasonable profit, when you add a 
fourth, it becomes necessary to ad- 
Vance prices, so that the fourth mer- 
chant cen live where there is business 
enough for but three. 

This damages the farmer in two 
ways: First, it makes the cost of liv- 
ing higher: and, second, the advance 
in prices consumption of the 
farmer's For people can 


class 


checks 
products. 





buy only as much as they have money 
to pay for. When prices are higher, 
they will buy less, which injures the 
farmer and the whole country as well. 
It is not good ior the farmer even in 


the sale of his own produce to have 
prices too high, because the high 


price checks consumption, and in the 
end he must take a lower price or not 


sell at all. 

There is competition between the 
mail order houses and the country 
merchants, for the reason that there 
no combination is possible. It is an 
open question as to which can _ fur- 


farmers goods of the same qual- 
] 
price, including the 


nish 
ity at the lowest 
freights. 

There is competition between agri- 
cultural newspapers, very fierce com- 
petition, sometimes in the direction 
of price of the paper and the “boot” 


thrown in to make up for the lack of 
merit; sometimes in the quality of 
the paper, whether of the white paper 
itself or the reading matter printed 
on it. There can be no combination 
b tween newspapers, except on the 


basis of community of interests or the 
ownership of different papers by one 
corporation. It may be that as civi- 
lization progresses, public policy will 
forbid this in the case of newspapers, 
as it is now endeavoring to do and 
actually is doing in the case of rail- 
roads, as in the prohibiting of inter- 
locking directorates. 

The trend of public opinion is com- 
pelling us now to look more closely 
into these economic questions; and 
when the people begin in real earnest 
to study them, a way out will be found. 

We hear a great many speeches de- 
manding the wiping out of the middle- 
man. This can not be done. The mid- 
dleman—a certain number of them—is 
necessary for economical distribution 
of the goods made or grown in one 
part of the country and sold in anoth- 
er. The complaint should be only 
against the unnecessary middleman. 
In proportion as the middleman stud- 
ies economy of distribution from the 
factory or the farm to his retail store, 
and like economical distribution from 
the retail store to the kitchen, he will 
be relieved from the criticisms that 
are so freely and sometimes unjustly 
made. 

We think the maxim quoted at the 


outset, “Where combination is possi- 
ble, competition is impossible,” is prac- 
tically true. The only question is as 


to where it is possible, the assumption 
being that such is human nature even 
in its best estate, that men will com- 
bine whenever they can. 


Good 7 


We were over Illinois the other 
day, and the papers were full of good 
roads talk, for it Good Roads 
Day, and Governor Dunne turned the 
first shovelful of dirt for some good 
roads movement. It was road drag: 
ging day. The papers had pictures 
of the Illinois woman who won the 
prize for road dragging. In fact, the 
daily papers in Chicago seem to have 
just discovered that there is such an 
implement as the road drag, and that 
nine-tenths of the roads for the next 
fifteen or twenty years must be kept 
in repair by its use, and that it can 
be done at an expense of from two to 
five dollars a mile per annum. 

This leads us to repeat some things 


in 


was 


that we have been saving for about 
thirty years on the subject of good 
roads: The only thing that makes 


roads bad is water uncontrolled. Wa- 
ter is the most accommodating thing 
in the world. It will run off, if you 
give it a chance. There are two kinds 
of water that affect roads: the under- 
water, that is. water under the road- 
bed or alongside of it, and the upper- 


water, or the water that falls from 
above. 
Therefore, if you will first tile so 


that the under-water can run off when 
it appears, grade the road, and keep 
it rounded up so that the upper-water 


will have a chance to run off, you 
can not help but have a good dirt 
road most of the year. 


Before making a road of this kind, 
there should be a survey. Where to 
follow the sectional lines you would 
have to go up a steep hill, you should 
not do so, but go around it, buying 
the right-of-way around it, instead of 
going up and down the hill. If there 
are streams to be crossed, there must 
be culverts and bridges, and these 
should be of cement and permanent. 
It is utter folly to build a bridge 
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with any other material than cement 
and steel. 

If a road is once surveyed and grad- 
ed, it can be kept in condition by the 
road drag, provided farmers know 
how to use it. What is the use of 
the road drag, anyway? Simply to fill 
up ruts and holes, and gradually drag 
a little more dirt to the center, so 
that the water can run off into the 
ditch on either side. In a time like 
the present, when there has been no 
rain to make ruts, the roads are good. 
There is no better road in a dry time 


than the dirt road properly rounded 
up It is smooth; it is oval; it is 
solid; it is elastic, more so than any 


brick or stone road can be; and a bet- 
ter road most of the year than you 
can possibly make out of any of these 
materials. It is more easily construct- 
ed and maintained. 

There are times in the year when 
it is not possible to make a good road 
out of dirt; but this time will be 
shortened up at both ends if every 
time the road is drying off after a 
wet spell, it be dragged, so that the 
water may run off, the sun shine on 
it, and the winds blow over it. To 
drag a road when it is dry or dusty, 
as some farmers do, is a profanation 
of both the road and the drag. 


Nine-tenths of the roads in the 
praire country must be dirt roads. 
To talk of any other kind of road, 


except where there is heavy hauling 
that must be done at all times of the 
year, is pure nonsense. A brick road 
will cost from fourteen to sixtq@en 
thousand dollars a mile; a macadam 
road from five to ten thousand. Brick 
roads have not been in use long 
enough to determine the cost of main- 
tenance; but a macadamized road of 
limestone will cost a hundred dollars 
a mile each year to keep it in order, 
while the cost of maintenance with 
the road drag is not over five dollars 
a mile per annum. 

Notwithstanding all that the 
prophets and promoters of good roads 
may say, nine-tenths of the roads in 
the prairie country must be dirt roads 
at least during the lifetime of the 
present generation. Therefore, it is 
most important that farmers learn 
how to use the drag, and then use it. 
This is the sum and substance of 
what we have been teaching on this 
subject for thirty years. 

Ot course, in and near the 
and on main roads between cities, 
where there must be heavy hauling 
all the year around, hard roads are a 
necessity. These should be built, not 
by the farmers alone, but by the cit- 
ies as well, which are equally inter- 
ested with the farmers in obtaining 
and maintaifing roads that can be 
used every day in the year. They 
must expect them to cost from five 
to fifteen thousand dollars a mile, and 
at least a hundred dollars a mile per 
annum for maintenance. Some roads 
cost double that for maintenace. 


Reading for Rural Schools 


The Department of Agriculture 
flooded the south with bulletins, but 
discovered by and by that very few of 
them were read, simply because the 
people to whom they were sent had 
no particular interest in the subjects. 
Real interest in the agriculture of the 
south was awakened only when the 
government, in codperation with the 
general board of education, started to 
teach southern farmers the element- 
ary principles of southern agriculture. 
Even then they did not make very 
marked progress until they got the 
boys, and later the girls, interested in 
agriculture. When a man’s boys and 
girls become interested in agriculture, 
the farmer himself after a while be- 
comes interested, verifying the proph- 
ecy of the ancient seer that “a little 
child shall lead them.” 

We don’t know to what extent the 
agricultural bulletins sent out so free- 
ly by the congressmen from various 
districts are read. We do know that 
the bulletins for which application is 
made to the Department of Agricul- 
ture are read, because the fact of send- 
ing for them indicates an interest. 

The National Board of Education, 
of which we have heard very little for 
a good many years, but which through 
its small appropriation has been doing 
very excellent work, presents an idea 
which appeals to us very strongly. The 
proposition is to send to rural schools 
bulletins that have an_ educational 


cities 








aly 
at Washington. The board has re 
cently issued a bulletin, “Teachin 
Material in Government Publications» 
which enumerates hundreds of pubji. 
cations which will be supplied to 
schools and teachers, free in most 
cases, on request. In other words the 
board proposes to begin at the right 
place and awaken the interest of the 
children in the rural schools, anq 
through them reach the parents. 

We are not informed particularly, 
but we suspect that the libraries of 
such rural schools as have libraries 
are often not of very much account. 
We suspect also that the Carnegie ]j- 
braries in the county seats and other 
towns contain comparatively few 
books that would interest the chilq 
on the farm. We further suspect that 
a good many of the novels (and we 
are told that 90 per cent of these 
books are novels) ought not to inter. 
est the young people of the farm, 
mainly because they give them ep- 
tirely wrong theories of the life which 
they are expected to lead. 

However, if the bulletins which are 
already published, and which pertain 
directly to farm life, and are written 
in a style the child can understand, 
are placed at the disposal of the teach- 
er, we believe that this would tend to 
the development of a deeper and more 
permanent interest in agriculture. Un- 
fortunately, some bulletins are not 
written in a style that commends it- 
self to the child in the rural school. 
We suspect that they would get more 
information out of the pictures in 
some of them than out of the reading 
matter. 

Of course, much depends on the 
teacher. The bulletin issued by the 
Board of Education will enable the 
teacher to obtain from the various 
government departments the kind of 
information that will put the children 
in touch with the fundamental things 
about farm life. We fear that many 
of our rural teachers have no interest 
in the subject. Others have. Even 
those who have not might be induced 
to take an interest and inspire the 
children, and through them we may 
well expect to reach the parents. 

Really, we sometimes wonder if it is 
worth while to undertake to do much 
with older people. If you get a boy 
interested in agriculture, society has 
the use of that boy his whole life; 
whereas, if you get an old man inter- 
ested, he has at best but a few years 
to live. It is on this principle that 
missionaries in foreign countries act. 
They start schools and thus get hold 
of the young life, realizing that if suc- 
cessful they have the usefulness of a 
whole life before them. So it should 
be in educational matters. 

There is more or less reading mat- 
ter in most homes. Some of it does 
not appeal to childhood; some of it 
does, and to childhood’s injury. Little 
of it is educational. The object to be 
gained is to awaken interest in the 
young people in the things that vitally 
affect the life they are to live in the 
future. If we get their interest awak- 
ened, then the work is done; for the 
child who is interested in anything 
will follow it up of its own accord and 
without much aid from the teacher. 
The point is to awaken interest in the 
first place. 

No matter how much reading mat- 
ter there may be in the farm home, if 
it does not really interest the life of 
the child, it can’t do him much good; 
and if it is the wrong kind, it will do 
him a good deal of harm. There is a 
Bible in nearly every home in town 
and country; but often it is not read, 
and will not be until in some way the 
interest of the child is awakened in 
that which pertains to his character 
and life. So it is with everything 
else. The useful man in any depart- 
ment in life is the man who can awak- 
en interest in something which per- 
tains to the life of the people with 
whom he deals. 

We are glad the Board of Educa- 
tion has undertaken this work. Teach- 
ers and parents who wish to get all 
the good there is in reach of their 
children should address the Board of 
Education, Washington, D. C., and ask 
for the bulletin, “Teaching Material in 
Government Publications,” and then 
send for the bulletins they want, most 
of which are sent free, postage paid. 





The boy on the farm will appreciate 
something which he can call his own. 
Give him a calf, some chickens, or 4 
piece of ground to work, and then 


value, from the various departments | watch his renewed interest. 
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Consolidation of Town and 
Country Schools 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT was much interested in your ar- 
ticle on consolidated schools, in your 
issue of April 17th. Our little town 
nas been trying very hard to take the 
farmers in. The town, with consider- 
able territory around it, is already an 
independent school district. They 
marked out a proposed territory and 
eld an election. We voted consolida- 
tion down by a small majority. The 
ery next day after the election, they 
went to work and changed the line so 
as to exclude several voters who were 
cepposed to consolidation. Their plan 
was to steal a march on us and get 
the county superintendent to sign the 
new petition before we could have 
time to make a protest, but we caught 
onto their game, and a large delega- 
tion of those opposed met the super- 
intendent and presented reasons for 
our opposition, and urged him to with- 
hold his signature. As yet, he has 
not signed the petition, but he is be- 
lieved to be prejudiced, and has en- 
couraged this very thing in two other 
little towns near us. An election now 
might cause us to lose out. The fact 
is. most of the leading and thinking 
farmers in the proposed territory are 
opposed to consolidation with the 
town on any terms. There is a seri- 
ous financial reason. The town can 
control a large number of the irre- 
sponsible voters, and with their help 
could vote enormous and unnecessary 
taxes on the farmers, who would have 
most of the cost to pay. A man in 
town with a house and lot taxed at $5 
to $10 could have his taxes doubled 
without great inconvenience, provided 
he has work, or a trade, but doubling 
up farmers’ taxes for school or other 
purposes would be rather hard on us. 
I think the law with regard to consoli- 
dation is unjust in this kind of a case, 
and should be amended so as to pro- 
tect the farmers from these cunning 
schemers. In this particular case, the 
whole thing was planned by three or 
four men. If you can suggest a way 
out of the difficulty, it will be highly 
appreciated.” 

It appears to us that under the law 
as amended by the thirty-fourth gen- 
eral assembly, the residents of coun- 
try districts can check any movement 
to consolidate their territory with the 
small town schools. We summarize 


the law as follows: *It provides that 
when a petition describing the boun- 
daries of contiguous territory contain- 
ing not less than sixteen’ sections 
within one or more counties, is signed 
by one-third of the electors residing 
in such territory, and approved by the 
county superintendent, if of one coun- 
ty, and the superintendent of each if 
of more than one county, and by the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion if the county superintendents do 
not agree, and filed with the board of 
the school corporation in which the 
portion of the proposed district hav- 
ing the largest number of voters is 
situated, requesting the establishment 
of a consolidated independent district, 
it shall be the duty of said board, 
within ten days, f0 call an election in 
the proposed consolidated district, for 
which they shall give the same no- 
tices as are required in section 2736 
of the code, and 2750 of the supple- 
ment to the code, 1907, at which elec- 
tion all voters residing in the pro- 
posed consolidated district shall be 
entitled to vote by ballot for or 
against such separate organization. 
When it is proposed to include in 
suche district a city, or town or vil- 
lage, the voters residing upon ‘the 
territory outside the incorporated lim- 
its of such city, town or village shall 
vote separately upon the proposition 
for the creating of such new district. 
The judges of said election shall pro- 
vide separate ballot boxes, in which 
shall be deposited the votes cast by 
the voters of their respective terri- 
tory, and if a majority of the votes 
cast by the electors residing either 
within or without the limits of such 
city, town or village, is against the 
proposition to form a consolidated in- 
dependent corporation, then the cor- 
poration shall not be formed. If a ma- 
jority of the votes so cast in each 
territory shall be in favor of such in- 
dependent organization, the organiza- 
tion of the proposed consolidated in- 
dependent school corporation shall be 
completed by the election of a board 
of directors for said school corpora- 





tion, etc., etc. No school corporation 
from which territory is taken to form 
such consolidated independent corpo- 
ration shall, after the change, contain 
less than four government sections, 
which territory shall be contiguous 
and so situated as to form a suitable 
corporation. 

It would appear from our corre- 
spondent’s letter that a majority of 
the total votes cast has been consid- 
ered, and not the votes cast by the 
residents of the town and the votes 
cast by the residents of the country 
which it is proposed to include. Un- 
der the law, votes of town and coun- 
try shall be taken and counted sep- 
arately, and there must be a majority 





Lime on Acid Soils 


In our boyhood days we used to 
wonder why it was that lime gave the 
best results on what we called lime- 
stone lands—a rather yellowish and 
very tenacious clay—and also on soils 
that are more loamy, but generally 
known as limestone land. Many of 


our readers may wonder why land 
that is underlaid with limestone ten 
or twenty feet under the surface, re- 
sponds so wonderfully to the applica- 
tion of lime. 

In those days we burned our own 
lime. As we remember it, it cost us, 
in addition to our own labor, about a 
dollar and a half a ton. This covered 
the quarrying or the purchase of the 
limestone and also the cost of coal. 
Coal was very cheap; the timber for 
the foundation of no actual value; and 
we did not in those days attach very 
much value to labor at a season of the 
year when crops were not in cultiva- 
tion or being harvested. This was 
burnt or slaked lime. We applied it 
at the rate of about a hundred bush- 
els, or four tons, to the acre, after 
turning under clover sod or manure, 
and just before the time of seeding. 

It is curious how liming was prac- 
ticed for a number of years, until the 
farms had been gone over, and then 
apparently abandoned. Evidently, the 
soil had become acid, although we 
knew nothing about soil acidity in 
those days. It was remarked that clo- 
ver grew wonderfully after an appli- 
cation of lime, and that white clover 
grew voluntarily where we had not 
suspected the presence of the seed. It 
was also remarked that the land 
worked more lively. (We did _ not 
know what flocculation was.) 

Lime has exactly the same effect 
now when land becomes acid, and 
quicklime or slaked lime would no 
doubt have the same effect, if it were 
applied. We have, however, found a 
better way of using lime, although 
there are some sections of the corn 
belt states where timber and coal and 
limestone are convenient, where it 
might be as profitable, were it not such 
a dirty job, to use this as to use the 
ground limestone, by the use of a lime 
spreader. We understand this can be 
made for about fifteen dollars. A ton 
of this slaked lime to the acre would 
be amply sufficient. 

Pennsylvania farmers, as we have 
noticed in traveling through that state 
in recent years, have gone back to 
lime again, evidently because their 
land has again become acid. Illinois 
farmers are discovering that if they 
want to grow clover, and particularly 
if they want to grow alfalfa, they must 
use lime in some form. lIowa farmers, 
and eventually Kansas and Nebraska 
farmers, will have to do the same as 
the years pass. 

Without having made any definite 
investigations, we are satisfied that 
the lands in southern Jowa that have 
been farmed for forty or fifty years 
need liming; and we believe that many 
of the, failures to grow clover are not 
on account of the soil being out of 
physical condition, or from lack of fer- 
tility, but because they have become 
acid through long cultivation; just 
why, we do not know certainly. Evi- 
dently the hard water in our wells is 
the result of the gradual wasting of 
the lime in the soil; but why they did 
not become acid during the ages in 
which the land was not cultivated, 
through the rain dissolving the lime, 
we do not know. It is not worth while 
to take time to study out the causes, 
however. The facts are that many of 
these soils need lime, as shown by the 
litmus paper test, which, when care- 
fully applied, is an easy and correct 
test, and withal very cheap. 

We expect to see the time when 
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ground limestone—and the finer it is 
ground, the better—will be used very 
largely, not merely in the southern 
part of Iowa, but in the eastern part 
as well; in fact, in all the older farm- 
ing sections. If the farmer has failed 
to secure a stand of clover, other con- 
ditions being favorable, he will take 
no risks in applying two tons of lime- 
stone to the acre. If he intends to 
grow alfalfa, he will do well to apply 
four tons every five or six years. 

Limestone quarries will be valuable 
by and by, especially where situated 
near leading railroads, because the 
soil will need lime. Low rates can be 
secured on the railroads for hauling 
it; and the sooner farmers take this 
matter up and thus lay the foundation 
for clover and alfalfa, which after all 
are the main factors in maintaining 
and increasing fertility, the better it 
will be for their soils and for their 
families. We may have to come to 
commercial fertilizers by and by, and 
particularly potassium; but the first 
thing to do is to correct the acidity of 
your soil by using ground limestone at 
the rate of at least one ton to the 
acre, and better still two tons, apply- 
ing it on the surface after the land is 
plowed and fitted for the crop. 





Cheap Summer Feed for Hogs 


Farmers in the west are not going 
out of the swine growing business sim- 
ply because the losses from cholera 
have been very severe in some states 
and some sections of states during 
the past year. The business has been 
so profitable fo. many years past that 
farmers will continue it just the same. 
The prevalence of cholera and the 
high price of corn, however, make it 
necessary for them to go at it in a 
much more systematic and business- 
like sort of way. They must aim to 
grow hogs as healthy as possible, and 
to grow them as cheaply as possible. 
Fortunately, these two things are not 
incompatible. In fact, they are very 
closely connected. 

It will not do to go on as we have 
been doing, keeping hogs in their old 
pen, where the pen itself and the soil 
underneath it and around it has be- 
come saturated with the droppings for 
years past. It is a well settled fact 
that no animal can thrive if compelled 
to live in close connection with its 
own excrement. The excrement of 
any animal is poisonous to that ani- 
mal. While this does not of itself 
cause cholera, yet at the same time it 
will tend to so weaken the constitu- 
tion as to break down the power of 
resistance to this or any other dis- 
ease. 

Therefore, if we are to grow hogs 
at a profit, we must grow them as 
much as possible in the open and 
avay from pens that have become 
saturated with the poisons that come 
from the system. The best way to do 
this is to grow them as much as pos- 
sible on pasture or green feed of some 
kind. The gathering of this will take 
them away from their old pens and 
give them fresh air, fresh soil, sun- 
shine, and in general the conditions 
that make for health. 

The time has gone by when we can 
feed corn to either hogs or cattle sim- 
ply for the purpose of making gains. 
We must grow both kinds of live stock 
to a greater extent on roughage. For- 
tunately, in so doing we can utilize 
roughage that would otherwise go to 
waste. 

One of the first things for the farm- 
er to think about is how he can pro- 
cure cheap feed for his hogs during 
the summer season; how he can grow 
them at least partially on some other 
feed than corn, and in some other 
place besides the hog pen. 

Of course, the very best pasture or 
roughage for summer is alfalfa. There 
is absolutely nothing better than this. 
The man who has an alfalfa pasture 
of say five or ten acres, and will di- 
vide it into two or three sections, pas- 
ture the first until the second is fit to 
cut for hay, and then when the second 
growth is started, turn them into the 
second or third, as the case may be, 
letting the others grow, will get the 
cheapest albuminous feed of which we 
have any knowledge. It does not pay 
to grow hogs on alfalfa altogether, 
however. It is rich in flesh formers, 
but deficient in carbohydrates, and the 
cheapest source of carbohydrates is 
corn. You can feed 75-cent corn to 





hogs on alfalfa and get your money 
back, and get a good deal more money 
than if you feed 50-cent corn alone to 
hogs in a pen. 

The next best thing to alfalfa is clo- 


ver. Comparatively few of our farm- 
rs have alfalfa pastures. Every one 
of them should have it; and if they 


will follow the directions we have 
given, they can have it in another year 
—or at most in two years. In fact, if 
a man who has good corn stalk land 
suitable for alfalfa will take it in hand 
as soon as the ground is fit, thorough- 
ly prepare the seed bed, and seed it to 
alfalfa any time in June, he can have 
hog pasture by fall. He must not ex- 
pect it any sooner than that. But 
where you don’t have alfalfa, by all 
means grow your hogs on clover. Clo- 
ver itself is not a sufficient feed for 
hogs. It lacks in carbohydrates. 
Young hogs on clover may be fed corn 
twice a day at the rate of about four 
pounds per day per hundred pounds 
of live weight. Older hogs should be 
fed corn onlv once a day, for the rea- 
son that they should be encouraged 
and forced to make as much growth 
as possible on clover. Clover is 
cheaper than corn, even if corn were 
not worth more than 25 cents a bush- 
el. They must have both, for neither 
one is a balanced ration. Nearly all 
our farmers have clover pasture. If 
they do not have it or its equivalent, 
they must not expect to get all the 
money out of their corn. Some do 
not have clover pasture, however. For 
these we recommend sowing rape as 
soon as the ground is fit. An acre of 
rape is worth, for hog pasture, as 
much as an acre of corn, and it costs 
a great deal less to grow it. Fifty 
cents an acre covers the cost of seed. 
The disadvantage of rape is that you 
can not use it as early as you can 
clover or alfalfa. Hogs should not be 
turned into it until it is twelve inches 
high. It may be sown from late March 
till the middle of July; but it should 
be sown in time to have a month or 
six weeks’ growth before you want to 
pasture it. 

With either clover, alfalfa, rape or 
blue grass, the farmer can easily pro- 
vide enough green feed for his young 
pigs or shotes to carry them through 
till the month of August. In fact, if ft 
isn’t pastured too early and not over- 
pastured, rape is good until the ground 
freezes up. 

There is still another plant that can 
be used to advantage, and that is cane 
or sorghum. This is sown in June and 
hogs may be turned on it when it is a 
foot or more high. This will furnish 
them a great deal of green feed, and 
has the adyantage that it furnishes 
more of the fattening qualities, and 
hence does not need as much corn as 
either of the others. 

For fall feeding, every farmer ought 
to plant an early variety or corn, the 
earliest variety he can get. The small- 
er varieties of corn should be planted 
thicker than later varieties, for the 
reason that the stalks are smaller and 
it requires more of them to utilize all 
the fertility of the soil. This early 
corn should be planted as early in the 
season as corn can be trusted to grow, 
and should be thoroughly cultivated. 
The last time it is plowed, rape should 
be seeded in it. Rape and an early 
variety of corn will make elegant feed 
for hogs in late August, September 
and October. 

There is really very little waste in 
hogging down: corn either of the early 
or later varieties. Hence the prac- 
tice is becoming quite common, waste- 
ful as it may appear at first sight. For 
in this as in all other lines of farm- 
ing, we must aim to save labor as 
much as possible. We would figure 
on getting a much larger return in 
pounds of pork on corn hogged down 
than if fed the usual way, and there 
would be a great saving of labor. The 
droppings will then be put where they 
will do the most good and the least 
harm. 

We hope our readers will give this 
matter careful study. There is time 
enough to plan for summer feed and 
cheap fall feed for hogs, to the great 
improvement of their health, less dan- 
ger from cholera, and greater profit to 
the farmer himself. The farmers of 
the west are not going out of the 
swine growing business; but it is time 
they gave the subject more careful 
study. 





Sore shoulders on horses can often 
be prevented by removing dirt and 
hair from the collar pads each night 
after work. 
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Why the Corn Belt Farmer 
Should Grow More Cattle 


The Union Stock Ya 
Company, of Chicago, 
little 
sons 


rds and Transit 
is sending outa 
twelve 


giving good rea- 


corn belt farmers 
raise more cattle; and the 
given are good: “(1) Because it will 
pay. (2) Because the country needs 
more meat. (3) Because the soil needs 
more fertilizer. (4) Because the rais- 
ing and feeding of live stock on farms 
enhances soil fertility. (5) Because 
neither corn prices nor land values 
can be maintained without the feeding 
and raisngof live stockconfarms. (6) 
sJecause live stock utilizes farm waste 
and turns it intomoney. (7) Because 
live stock condenses values on the 
farm. (8) Because the market de- 
mands younger animals for slaughter. 
Hence more animals are needed. (9) 
Because pure bred stock is now sell- 
ing at relatively low prices, and those 
who stock up first and stay in longest 
will reap the greatest rewards in im- 
proved herds and more profitable re- 
turns. (10) Because association with 
domestic animals on the farm is es- 
sential to the right development of 
the character and practical knowledge 
and ability of children. (11) Because 
the presence of live stock inspires a 
love for the farm, and tends to pre- 
vent desertion of the farm for the 
city. (12) Because it is every farm- 
er’s sacred duty to leave his farm in 
at least as good conGition as when he 
found it, for use by future genera- 
tions; and this he can not do without 
the fertilizing elements furnished by 
live stock.” 

These are twelve good reasons—all 
good, and some hetter than others. 
Some of them, while good and true, 
will seem to the farmer a little far- 
fetched. They are mainly in the line 
of the arguments put forth by Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for two or three years 
past. None the less, we do not expect 
to see any great increase in the num- 
bers of live stock as the result of this 
campaign inaugurated by the Stock 
Yards Company, at least for some 
years to come. We advance this as 
the paramount reason why our readers 
should go into the live stock  busi- 
ness. 

There are 
humbers of 


booklet, 
why should 


reasons 


several reasons why the 
beef cattle will not be 
very greatly increased, for a good 
while to come. One is the increasing 
demands made by our ever-growing 
cities for milk. The special purpose 
dairy cow is the best milk producer, 
and worth little as a_beef producer. 
As long as it pays @etter to milk 
than to raise beef, farmers who like 
to milk will milk. It will soon take 
nearly all of Illinois to supply the de- 
mand in Chicago and St. Louis for 
milk. It now requires practically all 
of New England, New York and Penn- 
sylvania to fill the demand for milk 
of the great cities from Pittsburgh to 
New York. It takes almost all of the 
state of Ohio to supply Cincinnati 
and Cleveland. The calf of the spe- 
cial purpose cow does not add much 
to the supply of beef, for the simple 
reason that it does not pay to raise 
it. This, however, is not the greatest 
difficulty. 

We are throwing away 
immense feed values in the corn belt 
states in the shape of corn fodder, 
corn stalks, straw, aftermath, and 
other crop residues. We have about 
ten million acres of corn in Iowa and 
in !llinois, and the feeding value of 
about 40 per cent of this corn goes 
to waste on at least three-fourths of 
this area. Why? Because the farm- 
er has not live stock enough to con- 
sume it, and it is of no value on the 
farm. 

Why does he not have live stock? 
Partly because corn sold on the farm 
has paid better than corn fed to the 
steer, for some years past: partly be- 
cause he is on a farm rented for one 
year, and does not know whether he 
will be on that farm the next year or 
not. So why should he grow live 
stock? So long as lands are held 
largely for speculation, and rented for 
one year or on short leases, it is folly 
to expect farmers to engage in breed- 
ing beef cattle for the market. So 
long as farmers believe they can 
make more money by raising corn and 
selling the grain on the market, so 
long will they continue to grow corn. 
Until landlords are ready to lease 
their land for a sufficiently long peri- 
od to get tenants who know how to 
handle cattle, and to enable them to 


every year 








grow cattle, just so long will there be 
little or no cattle grown on the rent- 
ed farm. So long as the man who 
owns his own farm believes that he 
can make more money by selling corn 
than he can by growing live stock, he 
will continue to sell it. 

“It’s a long lane that 
ing.” Any system that is 
that is wrong in theory, will inevit- 
ably work out wrong in practice. Our 
present method of farming without 
live stock is as certainly wasting the 
fertility of the soil years come. 
It is an ugly fact—if we but own up 
to it—that our soils are decreasing in 
fertility. We are not growing as much 
corn per acre now as we did thirty 
years ago, when the land was worth 
one-third as much as now. This does 
not appear from the government re- 
ports, because in these two and in 
other states we are adding, through 
drainage and otherwise, a great deal 
of virgin soil, and this brings up the 
average yield. Then, again, there are 
some farmers who are really scien- 
tific farmers, and are greatly increas- 
ing the yield on their own farms. 
This, too, helps to cover up the loss 
of fertility on the average farm, par: 
ticularly the rented farm or the farm 
used exclusively for grain growing. 

When the speculative value goes 
out of land, and we are obliged to rely 
upon the productive and social value, 
when it is clearly seen that we must 
sell corn at the seaboard at the same 
price at which the Argentine can fur- 
nish it, we will then begin to consid- 
er how we can best grow live stock. 
To get back into the business even 
after we go at it in dead earnest is a 
matter of eight or ten years. 

Hence we say to our readers who 
know how to handle live stock: Get 
into the business juSt as fast as you 
can. We say to our readers who 
know how to breed live stock: Get 
into the business as shon «as pos- 
sible, and breed the best. There will 
be good money in it. We say to our 
young men who want to be farmers: 
Learn how to grow corn, then grass; 
but remember that this is but half 
the battle. Learn how to feed cattle, 
and thus market your corn in such a 
way as to maintain the fertility of 
your land and enable you to grow 
more corn and more grain. 


Sucker Lists 


We have warned our 
and again against buying what ad- 
vertisements found in many daily and 
weekly papers, and sometimes, we 
are sorry to say, in religious papers as 
well, guarantee as sure cures for 
about all the ills that flesh is heir to. 
The postoffice department is doing a 
good work in denying the vendors of 
thes nostrums the use of the mails. 

In watching the work of the depart- 
ment, we have come across some rath- 
er interesting things. For example, 
a whisky concern in St. Louis has 
been endeavoring to sell to one of the 
whisky cure establishments the 
names of several thousand persons 
who have bought liquor by mail. It 
has assured them that this list is of 
very great value, because every man 
on it is a prospective patron of the 
cure, and would like to be cured. They 
offer the list for sale because they 
are going out of the business. 

Recently the postmaster genera! is- 
sued an order against a company that 
advertised to cure nervous debility 
and kidney troubles. In their adver- 
tisements they offered a free prescrip- 
tion, but instead of that they sent the 
stuff through an express office, and 
the victim had to pay three dollars 
and a half. They guaranteed abso- 
lute secrecy as to the names of their 
customers. The government got hold 
of a letter, however, to the Commer- 
cial Letter Bureau, of Chicago, in 
which the company offered to sell its 
collection of letters, saying: “In our 
opinion, the choicest lot of nervous 
debility letters in the country, and 
have been copied by no one. Also we 
are in the market to rent nervous de- 
bility letters, and if you have any- 
thing to offer, please send us particu- 
lars.” They are therefore ruled out 
of the mails because they made false 
representations, promising secrecy 
and then offering the letters for sale. 

We call attention to this to warn 
our readers against paying any atten- 
tion to these advertisements. If they 
bite or even nibble at any one of 
these baits, their names will be pre- 
served and sold to some other adver- 
tiser of fakes, and possibly the letters 
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themselves. Don’t buy anything that 
claims to be a sure cure. If you do, 
the scoundrels will make merchandise 
of your name, and you will be the vic- 
tim for some other faker. 





Stamping Out Hog Cholera 
in Great Britain 


the agricultural de- 
partment of Great Britain, known as 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisher- 
ies, determined to undertake the pol- 
icy of stamping out hog cholera. The 
result, we are sorry to say, has not 
been successful, and it is worthy of 
notice now that we are talking of 
adopting the same policy here. 

During the last five years, England 
has paid out about $2,100,000 in the 
effort to stamp out hog cholera, and 
they have destroyed about 32,000 
hogs, or about four times as many as 
were slaughtered under the regula- 
tions prior to 1909. A little less than 
half this amount has been paid out in 
compensation to farmers for the kill- 
ing of hogs that were sick and hogs 
that were exposed, or, to use their 
term, “in contact,” and the rest for 
administration, that is, for seeing that 
the hogs were killed. 

There is a strong feeling in that 
country in the direction of abandon- 
ing this method and continuing the 
study of the disease, on the theory 
that until they know more about hog 
cholera than at present, the country 
should not be hampered by restric- 
tions, and an end should be put to the 
stamping out process. 

It should be said that the experi- 
ments with serum have not been so 
successful in that country as in this; 
for what reason we do not certainly 
know. 


Five years ago, 





Apple Tree Borers 


An Illinois 

“My uncle 
on timber soil. 
be determined to 
We have tried a 
of destroying the pests, 
only partly successful. 
attack trees as large as nine and ten 
inches in diameter. They are so nu- 
merous that in our efforts to cut them 
out we are likely to kill the trees. We 
have heard of painting the butts of 
the trees with a dilute mixture of 
Venetian red paint. What effect will 
this have on the trees and on the bor- 
ers? I have thought of injecting a 
small amount of avenarius carboline- 
um in the burrows of the borers, and 
then putting a dash of white lead over 
the holes.’ 

There are two kinds of apple-tree 
borers, the flat headed and the round 
headed. The beetles of both varieties 
lay their eggs during June, July and 
August. The flat headed borer beetles 
begin sometimes as early as the lat- 
ter part of May. The eggs are laid 
just under the bark, and soon hatch 
into small borers which immedi- 
ately begin burrowing. The flat head- 
ed borers grow very rapidly, maturing 
within one or two years. But the 
round headed borers grow slowly, re- 
quiring three years to come to matur- 
ity. When mature, the borers of both 
varieties go through a resting stag 
and come out as beetles to cause 
more truoble. 

Most people neglect to attack bor- 
ers until they see the sawdust work- 
ings around the trunk. By that time 
the borers have done the greater part 
of their damage and cutting them out 
does not do very much good. A more 
effective way of attacking the pest is 
to examine very carefully the bark, in 
the late summer or early fall. The 
newly hatched borers at this time 
have not done any great damage, but 
they usually have done enough work 
so that a slight discoloration of the 
bark may be noticed. By cutting the 
bark away carefully, it is generally 
possible to kill the small borers be- 
fore they have done any great dam- 
age. 

The 


correspondent writes: 
has a valuable orchard 
The borers seem to 
take the orchard. 
number of methods 
but have been 


most satisfactory way of com- 
bating the pest is to treat the tree 
trunk so that the borer beetles will 
not care to lay their eggs. The most 
certain method is to put some cover- 
ing around the trunk, such as a fine 
mesh of wire or paper. It is almost 
equally effective, however, to use a 
Wash such as is made by mixing soft 
soap and a solution of soda. This 
should be put on first in late“May, and 
repeated the latter part of June or 
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early July. A very good substance to 
use is whitewash in which a little 
crude carbolic acid has been dis. 
solved. Fish oil soap mixed at the 
rate of one pound to a gallon of water 
and applied several times during May, 
June and July, has given good re. 
sults. The plan suggested by our 
correspondent concerning the borers 
already in the trees may be all right, 
but we do not care to recommend it, 
for we are not sure as to what effect 
avenarious carbolineum would have 
upon the trees. There are a number 
of substances of this sort which are 
rather destructive to tree trunks. 





Clover Leaf Worms 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT am writing to you in regard to 
forty acres of clover, which is infest- 
ed with green colored worms about 
the size and shape of a cut worm. 
These worms eat only the leaves. Cut 
worms are also in this field, but are 
not so numerous. I would like infor- 
mation as to the habits of this leaf 
worm. How may I exterminate it? 
Would it be best to plow the field or 
let it stand?” 

These worms are, no doubt, the lar- 
vae of the clover leaf weevils. The 
adult worm is a thick brownish col- 
ored beetle about a third of an inch 
long. The beetle lays eggs in the late 
summer and fall, which hatch just be- 
fore winter comes on. During the 
winter the small green worms eat the 
clover leaves on mild days. As soon 
as warm weather comes in the spring, 
they eat with renewed energy, until 
they become full grown the latter part 
of May, at which time they change to 
beetles. The beetles also feed on 
the leaves. They lay no eggs until 
tue latter part of the summer. 

There is no very satisfactory way 
of geting rid of the clover leaf wee- 
vil. Rolling the field during the win- 
ter with a heavy roller might do 
some good. Since the greatest dam- 
age is done during the months of 
April and May, it might be wise to 
pasture the clover down closely dur- 
ing these two months. 

Fortunately, there is a fungus dis- 
ease which attacks the worms, Caus- 
ing them to shrivel up and die. 

Since the worms will not continue 
on their destructive course much over 
a month longer, we suggest that our 
correspondent allow this field to 
stand. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 














Copyright Photos Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


LANDING THE “JACKIES” AT VERA CRUZ. A detachment of armed ‘jackies,’’ detailed for landing purposes, leaving for shore at Vera Cruz, protected by the big guns of their ship. The photo in 
the upper right hand corner shows 8 gro 1p of Mexican sharpshooters on a roof top in Vera Cruz. 


It was this style of warfare, called ‘‘sniping,’’ that caused the death of 12 Americar.sand the wounding of 50 


ral 
| 
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Copyright Photo by Int. News Service Copyright Photo Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
_ _HUERTA’S TROOPS AT MEXICO CITY. This shows a typical group of Mexican soldiers in the USING THE RAPID FIRE GUNS. A battery on the gunboat Prairie shelling the Mexican 
federal army at Mexico City, where the very best regiments have been maintained to protect the cap- “snipers”? iu Vera Cruz with three-inch rapid fire guns. This size gun is very effective and accurate 
ital against both rebel and American invasion. They are well drilled. well equipped, and are good up to three or four miles. The gun pointer is at the right, leaning against the gun and sighting it. A 
soldiers, but not the equal in fighting ability to the rough and ready rebels of Villa and Zapata. new charge is just being inserted. Note size of cartridge in the loader’s hands. 
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AN_ EFFECT- 
IVE BATTERY. 
A “jackie”’ sight- 
ing a Bennett- 
Mercier rapid fire 
gun. This new 
type of rapid fire 
gun is an effect- 
ive aid to landing 
parties and for 
repelling attacks. 
It was used with 
telling effect in 
the seizure of 
Vera Cruz. 











Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 





PLENTY OF 
APPLICANTS 
FOR SERVICE 
IN THE ARMY. 
Atthe New York 
army recruiting 
station the ap- 
plications came 

so fast that 
the recruiting 
omicers were 
taxed to handle 
them. Just now 
the U. S. army 
acks only a few 
thousand men 
of being up to 
full normal 
strength. Should 

ore troops be 
required, volun- 
er regiments 

1] be organ. 

d for foreign 
~-rvice and the 
State) om ilitia 

it ik ‘a Photo Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 

ESE NaEes & # ; U.S. BATTLE SHIP VIRGINIA. This splendid sea fighter is the battle ship Virginia, 

‘ nc * : é von ® flag ship of Rear Admiral Beatty. View was taken as it left New York harbor, April 23a, 
fully equipped for business in the Mexican trouble. Under “hurry up” orders the Virginia 
Copyright Photo by Int. News Service was rushed south to join the American flotilla at Vera Cruz. 
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Crossing Early and Late Va- 
rieties of Corn 


TA South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 
“I would like to ask some ques- 


tions in regard to the transmission of 
characteristics in the cross  pollina- 


tion of corn. Suppose that a late ma- 
turing variety of corn, like teid’s 
Yellow Dent, which had been grown 
in lowa, was used to pollenize an ear- 
lier variety, like, for example, Min- 
nesota No. 13, which had been grown 
in South Dakota. In this first cross 
(the same year), would there be any 
noticeable difference in the maturity, 
size of ear, depth of grain, or the cap 
of the grain? If, on the other hand, 
the cross were reversed, would the 
Yellow Dent mature any earlier, show 
shallower grain, and less of a dent? 
If this hybrid was planted the fol- 


lowing year, which paren# would be 
expected to predominate, tne male or 
the female? Would the type be fairly 
uniform the first year, or would it 


take several years to fix the type to 


? Would the 





any degree of uniformits 

influence of the parents affect both 
stalk and ear equally, as a general 
rule. Would you expect that a hy- 
brid produced by crossing a Yellow 
Dent on Minnesota No. 13 would be 
any earlier than a hybrid produced 
by crossing Minnesota No. 13 on Yel- 
low Dent? Would it be feasible, if 
a hybrid was desired which possessed 
most of the characteristics of Reid's 
Yellow Dent, but still a little earlier 
in maturing. and some of the other 
characteristics of a corn like Minne- 
sota No. 13, to again cross the hybrid 
with Reid's Yellow Dent, and thus 
eliminate a certain per cent of Min- 
nesota No. 13 blood? 1 would like to 
develop a train of Reid’s Yellow 
Dent corn which would be safe for 
this section of the country, but with 
most of the stalk characteristics of a 
corn like Minnesota No. 13. I would 
like to obtain the ear characteristics 
of the Yellow Dent, with possibly the 
exception of the size of the ear, which 
I suppose would have to be sacrificed 
to some extent to the earlier maturing 
qualities Which I would like to ob- 
Sete: 

Government experimenters claim 
that when two varieties of corn are 
crossed, there is a tendency toward a 
slightly larger size of kernels the year 


cross is made. This in- 


kernel 


in which the 


creased size of is evidently due 


not to heredity, but merely to stimu- 
lation resulting from the mixture of 
two distinct varieties. The crossing 
does not, of course, affect the size of 


which the cross is 


the ear the year in 


made. Nor does it affect the maturity 
to any extent, nor the depth of grain. 
When there is a difference in color of 
parent varieties, the cross’ brings 
about an immediate effect Generally 
the cross tends to resemble the darker 
colored of the two varieties, no mat- 
ter whether the darker colored varie- 


ty is the female or the male parent. 


Corn produced the first year from 
cross-bred seed is generally quite uni- 
form. Experiments indicate that the 


is often from 20 to 
than the yield of 


yield of such corn 
100 per cent greater 
either parent. 
The length of 
the 


time taken to mature 
first generation hybrid generally 
stands midway between the two par- 
ents. For instance, if Minnesota No. 
13, a very early variety, was crossed 
with Reid’s Yellow Dent, a rather late 
variety, we would expect a medium 


early maturing variety to result. Dr. 
Emerson, of Nebraska, has crossed 
70-day varieties of corn with 130-day 
varieties of corn, and, planting the 
hybrid seed, observed that the cross 
took about 100 days to mature. When 


the second 
planted, it 
characteristics 


seed of the cross or 
generation hybrids were 
was observed that the 
broke up, and that some of the stalks 
matured in about the same length of 
time as the early variety, and some 
in the same length of time as the late 


the 


variety, and some in between. There 
are other experiment which indicate 
that the hybrid tends rather to re- 


semble the later maturing of the two 


parent varieties. 
In regard to the characteristics of 
the ears and the stalks, we will say 


that 
the hybrid 


generally there is a tendency for 
to stand half-way between 
There is a tendency, 
for the hybrid to grow near- 
and as leafy as the taller 


the two parents. 
however, 
ly as tall 








and leafier of the two parent varieties. 
If either of the parent varieties is 
non-suckering, there is a tendency for 
the hybrid also to be non-sug@kering 
As to length of ears, number of rows, 
size of kernels, etc., the hybrid is gen 
erally intermediate, but there is a 
slight tendency for the characteristics 
of the larger eared parent to be dom- 


inant. These things, however, may 
vary to some extent in different varie- 
ties. We know of no work which has 


been done with the two varieties men- 


tioned by our correspondent. We 
have crossed Silver King, an early 


maturing variety of corn, the seed of 
which we got from Wisconsin, with 
Boone County White, a late maturing 


variety of corn, which we secured 
from Kansas. The hybrid seed we 
will plant this spring. We do not 
know how long it will take this to 
mature, but have been assured by 
corn breeders that it will stand mid- 
way between Boone County White 
and Silver King. The Boone County 
White suckered badly, but there were 
few suckers on the Silver King, and 
we are inclined to expect in the hy- 
brid very few suckers. 

In this particular case we used the 


female parent and 
Vhite for the male 
would expect no different 
results, however, if we reversed mat- 
ters. It seems to make very little dif- 
frence which variety is the female 
parent and which the male parent. 

'f our correspondent expects. to 
cross Reid's Yellow Dent and Minne- 
sota No. 13 this year, he must plan 
on planting the Minnesota No. 15 fif- 
teen or twenty days later than the 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, in order to bring 
the tasseling and silking time of the 
two varieties together. 

sy crossing, our correspondent 
be able the following season to secure 
what he thinks is a splendid variety, 
but when he plants the seed another 
season, he may find a great variety of 


Silver King for the 
the Boone County 
parent. We 


may 


results. The first generation is usu- 
ally fairly uniform. The folowing gen- 


erations are badly mixed until several 
vears of careful selection have been 
employed. It has been observed by 


greatly in- 
con- 


experimenters that’ the 
creased yields due to crossing are 


fined mainly to the first generation. It 
is recommended therefore that when 
crossing is to be employed, that the 


cross be repeated every year. 

Our readers who wish to look fur- 
ther into the matter of cross breeding 
corn should write to the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Washington, D. C.; to 
the Nebraska experiment station, at 


Lincoln; to the Connecticut experi- 
ment station, at New Haven; to 
Illinois experiment station, at Urbana; 
and to the Virginia experiment sta- 
tion, at Blacksburg, for bulletins that 


the 


have been issued on the subject. For 
the man who has the time, money and 
inclination, there is nothing which is 


more fascinating than the breeding of 
corn. It is very complex, furnishing 
problems sufficiently intricate for our 
best trained scientists. 


German Millet 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know in regard to 
sowing German millet on flat land 
that is a little too wet for corn or 
wheat. What time in the spring is 


the best to sow German millet? How 
would you sow it? What amount of 
seed per acre would make the _ best 


hay. I want to keep the weeds down 
with it. Is there more than one kind 
of millet? If so, what kind is best for 
land like that described above? What 
is the price per bushel for millet seed? 
Do most seed houses keep it in stock? 
About what time of year does millet 
get ripe? In what stage should it 
best be cut to make hay? Will it pre- 
vent me from getting a stand of tim- 
othy, if I disk the ground good after 
the hay is taken off? Is it dangerous 
to feed German millet hay to cows, 
horses and pregnant stock?” 

There are three kinds of millet in 
common use: Common millet, Hun- 
garian millet, and German millet. The 
common and Hungarian varieties are 
the earliest, producing a crop of hay 
in a little over two months from time 
of seeding. yerman millet takes al- 
most as long to produce a crop as 
corn, and it is best to allow at least a 
hundred days from time of seeding to 
time of cutting for hay. Much of the 
German millet seed on the market is 
nothing but common or Hungarian 
millet, or is badly mixed with common 
or Hungarian. Some of it comes from 








millet grown in the north, and some 
of it from millet grown in the south, 
and for this reason it is a little hard 
to tell what you are getting when you 
buy German millet seed. 

Ordinarily it is best to seed German 
millet in May, after corn planting 
time. It may be drilled or broadcasted 
at the rate of four pecks per acre. 
Generally it is best to seed German 
millet a little thicker than common 
millet, for the reason that it produces 


but one stalk from a seed, whereas 
common and Hungarian millet stool 


out. German millet seed is consider- 
ably smaller than common millet seed 
and for this reason it is not necessary 
to seed so very much thicker. German 
millet seed at the present time is be- 
ing sold by the retail seed stores for 


about $1.90 per bushel. 

Millet should be cut for hay after 
the heads come out, but before they 
pass beyond the blooming stage. Cut 
later than this time, the hay is likely 
to cause compaction. Even when cut 
at the most favorable time, it is gen- 
erally best to feed millet in connec- 
tion with other roughage, for it often 


tendency to cause 
horses af- 


have a 
and in the 
fects the kidneys. 


seems to 


scours, case of 


Corn to Be Hogged Down 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
acres of ground, and 
would like to plant it to corn to be 
hogged down. Would it be better to 
plant it in field corn or in sweet corn? 
I would like your advice as to planting 
rape in the same field. When is the 
right time to sow rape? 
The Iowa station has conducted sev- 
down of 


“IT have five 


eral hogging 
corn, and has substantiated the experi- 
that 


five- 


experiments in 


ence of hundreds of hog raisers, 
it is a successful practice. This 
acre field of our correspondent should 
make an excellent forage crop for hogs 
—and the rape planted with the corn 
as he suggests is a good idea. It adds 
a palatable green feed with the corn 
and at the same time makes each acre 
yield a larger amount of feed than it 
would either to corn or rape alone. 
Our correspondent would make no 
serious mistake in planting field corn 
or sweet corn to be hogged down. Un- 
der some conditions, sweet corn might 
be the best, and under other condi- 
tions field corn the best. Experiment- 
ers at the Iowa station, two or three 
years ago, compared field corn with 
sweet corn when cowpeas were grown 
as a companion crop. Eighty-pound 
shotes were in each fiefd for an eight 
weeks period. Those in the sweet 
corn and cowpeas made average daily 
gains of 1.456 pounds, while those in 
the field corn and cowpeas made aver- 
age daily gains of 1.216 pounds. Other 
hogs of the same class made daily 
gains of 1.171 pounds in hogging down 


standing field corn where there was 
no companion crop. 
Sweet corn will be somewhat earli- 


er than the field corn, and can be uti- 


lized for hogging down early in Au- 
gust. It requires less moisture than 
field corn, which will make it more 


favorable for the companion crop of 
rape. Then, again, sweet corn, mak- 
ing shade than field corn, pro- 
vides slightly more favorable growing 
conditions for the rape. A combina- 


less 


tion of corn and rape for hogging down 
Was superior to combinations of corn 
with soy beans, field peas or vetch, at 
the Iowa station. There were a few 
pumpkins, about forty to the acre, 
with the corn and rape. The rape 
was put in at the last cultivation of 
the corn, and the pumpkins shortly 
after the corn was up. Ten spring 


shotes were allowed to the acre. Hog 
gains accredited to the acre with corn, 
rape and pumpkins were 651.7 pounds 
as compared with 483.8 pounds on 
corn and soy beans, 333.8 pounds on 
corn and field peas, and 292.8 pounds 
on corn and vetch. 


REID'S YELLOW DENT 


SEED CORN. A thousand bushels of carefully 
selected, shelled and graded seed. Pedigree stock. 
Per bushel $2.50; 10 bushels for $22.50. If it is 
not right we will take it back and return your 
money. Order quickly. 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. D2, Des Moines, Ia. 
SEED CORN 


Pascal's Reids Yellow Dent and Funk's 90 day. 
Picked early, fire dried and sold with privitege of 
testing. Price $3.00 per bu. in the ear, shelled 82.50. 
individual ear test 83.50 per bu. in ear. 

D. L. PASCAL, DeWITT, IOWA 
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Get this Free book 


Gives reliable information on 
the value of silage as a feed, what to 
give for silage, what size silo, filling 
the silo, feeding silage. We'll also 
send catalog telling all about the 


Blizzard 
Ensilage Cutter 


Cutter and biower in one. Substan- 
ay built. Easily fills highest silos, 
reguiar farm engine. Snorm: 
capacity. Light ee 
rite for all the facts 


Box 30 Canton, O. 








In Cement Floors 
and FOUNDATIONS Use 


ROSS scii., SOCKETS 


The “100-Year” Post Support 


Simply tap sockets down into soft cement. 
Nosills to rot. No toe-nailing to rust. Fits 
any upright, For Cribs, Granaries, Barns, 
Sheds, Garages, etc. Write today for FREE 
Booklet. Learn how to make upright sup- 
ports everlasting. Get book—“Fow to Build 
Cement Floors and Foundations.” 


G. M. ROSS & CO. 
Street 








And less weeds is what you get if you use the Little 
Daisy Revolving Cultivator Shield. Keep 


the ciods off your corn and allow the fine loose dirt 
to pass through the spokes and cover up the grass 
and weeds. Soid to 12,000 farmers last year. Write 
for prices and illustrated literature. We alsowanta 
few reliable agents in territory not yet taken. Write 
at once to 


Farmers Supply Co., 600 Main St., Cedar Falls, la. 
DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 


We have many able-bodied young men, both with 
and without farm experience, who wish to work on 
farms. If you need a good, steady. sober man, write 
for order blank. Ours is a philanthropic organiza- 
tion, making no charge to employer or employee. 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews 

The Jewish iene: Society. 
704 W. 12th st.. Chicago. ill. 





Broom Corn Sugar Cane 


The stalks of this NEW DOUBLE CROP 
PLANT yield over 50 per cent of thei: 
weight in first class sorghum juice, and the 
«1 heads are regular broom corn. 
Trial package, 10 cents; 24 ounces, 25 cents, 
postpaid. Address 

lil. 


S.H. WEED, 










Se Seed— 







Monmouth, 









Good Fire Dried Seed Corn 


Four varieties—Silver Mine. Reid’s Yellow 


Dent, Yellow Kose and Brown's Choice. 
For particulars write 
EMORY BROW N. 





Mitchellville. Iowa 


I have early and late varie- 

0 ties of seed corn—Reid’s, 

Leaming and Imp. Pride 

$3.00 perbu., inearonly. Purebred. Testit any 

car you ae tests 8 I please others, why not 
you? G. GREGORY & SONS, 

On Lincoln Highway. Ralston. Iowa. 


Early Selected Rack Dried Seed Corn 


Improved Reid’s Yellow Dent. Johnson Co. White, 
bred for high yields and show points. Germination 
96 to 100%. Our motro: “‘No sale complete until 
customer is satisfied.”’ Send for illustrated catalog, 
FREE. SMITH BROS., San Jose, Illinois 


GOLD MEDAL SEED CORN £5°,.P55¢, Pos 
Yellow Dent. 82.50 
per bu. inear. Extra Select.4 grains tested from each 
ear, $5 per bu. Silver King #3 per bu. My customers 
get the benefit of my 25 year’s experience. I grow 
and handle every bushel and ship on approval. 
W.P.Coon, Seed Corn Expert, Ames. Iowa 
SWEET SEED—Pure white and biennial 
yellow. Prices and circular how to 


grow it sent on request E. BARTON, 
CLOVER & x 2, Falmouth, Ky. 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
ey Write forsamples & prices. 
JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 


a QUANTITY OF TIMOTHY SEED 


for sale. Sample and prices on application. 
Address O. C. FUCHS. Early. Iowa. 




















100 Best Strawberry Plants for $1.00 2s" 


Humboldt Nursery Co... Humboldt. low4 
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~ Changes in the Weather 


In our issue of February 6th, page 
914, appeared an article in which the 
her bureau was quoted as believ- 


weal 

jng that the old notion of the influ- 
ence of ocean currents on climate is 
no longer tenable. This article has 


prought the following communication 
from Mr. M. F. Greeley, of North Da- 
kota: 

“| was surprised, indeed, to see the 
reply of the United States weather 
bureau to the letter from your North 
Dakota subscriber relating to the Ja- 
pan current. What can they mean 
by saying the current is not appre- 
ciably warm along or off the west 


coast of this country? At first I 
feared an irresponsible clerk had 
made the reply. I have sailed all the 
waters along our southern and south- 
eastern Alaskan coast; visited all its 
ports, and know this reply to be abso- 
lutely contrary to facts. But, drop- 
ping out personal observations, do we 


not all know that our whole west 
also that of British Columbia 


coast, 

and Alaska, is many degrees warmer 
than points on the Atlantic coast di- 
rectly opposite? Our own United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
recent documents relating to agricul- 





waters of the west coast of Alaska. 
The ocean to the west of it does not 
save it, even though there is a slight 
warm current far to the west of Dutch 
Harbor passing into it. Remember 
that the most southern of the west- 
ern Alaska islands are almost due 
west from Seattle. Many do not seem 
to know this. Again, note the amount 
of steamy moisture these warm cur: 
rents leave or produce. Where the 
Japan current—though not ‘“appreci- 
ably evident’, first strikes the United 
States, at the mouth of Puget sound, 
by far more rain falls than at any 
other point in the whole country. 
While visiting the United States ex- 
periment stations in Alaska, Professor 
Georgeson, in charge of the govern- 
ment work there, told me that the 
precipitation at Sitka was so great 
and continuous that he had found it 
practically impossible to cure hay 
there, and was then about to resort 
to a silo as the only means of pre- 
serving the wild grass he found in 
abundance by using a boat. I saw 
them bringing the moist, dripping, 
green stuff in on boats—but this per- 
haps is another question. 

“We have all been taught, and we 
are teaching our children, that these 
currents modify climate. All I have 
seen and know points that way, and 
these contradictory statements com- 





ward and around areas of low pres- 
sure, and those blowing outward with 
an opposite circulation around areas 
of high pressure, constitute a general 
system of circulations by which trop- 
ical air is brought into the Arctic 
circle and Arctic air is distributed 
southward throughout the tropics. 
These centers of cyclonic and anti- 
cyclonic circulation shift about from 
day to day according as they mutually 
influence each other. Local climates 
depend so much on the winds, namely, 
the circulations around these centers, 
that we have little need to speak of 
the gulf stream or the Japan current. 
The whirls about the highs and lows 
represent the general motion of a 
great mass of atmosphere that is per- 
petually interchanging between the 
tropics and the poles under the influ- 
ence of a rapid daily rotation, with 
the earth, around our polar axis. 
These winds control the surface ocean 
currents. It is not the ocean currents 
that control the winds. I think the 
study of this polar map will show 
your readers that oceanology, meteor- 
oolgy and climatology will eventually 
be well understood, notwithstanding 
the complexity of the subject.” 

We are publishing herewith a map 
showing the isobaric lines (lines 
drawn through points of equal baro- 
metric pressure) and the prevailing 
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ture in Alaska, places the mean tem- 
perature of Sitka just that of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Sitka is not so very far 
from the extreme northern coast of 
Labrador, in latitude many hundreds 
of miles north of the extreme north 
part of Newfoundland. Washington 
is comparatively a southern city. 

“To be sure, the bureau continues: 
‘The weather near our Pacific coast 
is affected by the general winds from 
the ocean without reference to the 
Japan current, just as the weather of 
Europe is affected by the Atlantic 
ocean in general, more than it is by 
our gulf stream.’ And where are the 
British Isles with their moist, warm 
climate? Almost exactly east of this 
same forever frozen Labrador, and 
Washington, warm Sitka. Labrador 
borders on the ocean, too, and so does 
Washington. And the cold coast of 
Maine (I was born there) gets her 
Tawest weather from the cold waters 
ef the ocean. Newfoundland is sur- 
rounded by the sea, but the cold cur- 
rents from Greenland wash her 
shores, just as they do the shores of 
My native state; and winter lingers 
far into the summer there. The Brit- 
ish Isles are almost as far north as 
southern Greenland, reach to it, in 
fact, in latitude, and nearly all of 
Norway and Sweden lies directly east 
of Greenland. The latter is as much 
Surrounded by water as the British 
Isles. and much more so than Norway 
or Sweden; but what a difference in 
Climate! England and Norway have 
our guif and southern sea currents; 
Greenland and Labrador an icy cur- 
Tent from the Arctic seas. Visit along 
the mild, moist coast of southeastern 
Alaska, and then go southwest to 
Dutch Harbor and cross into the icy 





ing from such a source are a little 
disconcerting, to say the least. 

“Of course, we do not for a moment 
imagine, as your correspondent sug- 
gests, that anything is ‘changing our 
climate.’ In all likelihood, the recent 
forty-below weather has ‘changed’ his 
and the Grand Forks people’s views 
on that point more than our average 
weather will change in a million 
years. 

“May you live long to keep your 
great farm journal in the farm homes 
of the west.” 

Mr. Greeley’s letter was in turn 
referred to the weather bureau, and 
we have the following reply from Pro- 
fessor Abbe, of that bureau: 

“The great contrast between the 
warm, moist climates of the west 
coasts of northern Europe and north- 
ern North America, as compared with 
the eastern coasts at the same lati- 
tudes, is a matter that has been un- 
der discussion for centuries. The hy- 
pothesis that these climates might be 
controlled by the gulf stream and the 
Japan current prevailed for the latter 
half of the nineteenth century in the 
popular mind, but it did not stand the 
test of careful examination. The hy- 
pothesis that the cold climates from 
Maine to Greenland and from Japan 
to Kamchatka are controlled by dry 
land winds, while those from France 
to Norway and from California to 
Alaska, are controlled by moist ocean- 
ic southwest or west winds, without 
any regard to the above mentioned 
ocean currents, has, I think, entirely 
supplanted all previous suggestions. 

“It will, I think, be very instructive 
to all your readers if you will publish 
one of our weather maps. Everyone 
will see that the winds blowing in- 





winds of the globe for the month of 
January. Note the direction of the 
winds on the east and west coasts. 





Rape and Turnips in Corn 
for Fall Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Will you please tell me if rape and 
turnips seeded in corn at the last cul- 
tivation would make good fall pasture 
for pigs? I have about one and a half 
acres which I wish to plant to corn 
with rape seeded at the last cultiva- 
tion. I would like to know if turnips 
are good for pigs. Do you know of any 
better combination than rape and tur- 
nips? If I should seed cowpeas and 
soy beans with the rape and turnips, 
would they get too old by the time the 
corn was ripe enough to turn the pigs 
in?” 

Over most of the corn belt, rape 
seems to be the best thing to seed in 
corn at the last cultivation. We would 
sow five or six pounds of it per acre 
broadcast. In some seasons cowpeas 
and soy beans give good results, but 
ordinarily we would much prefer the 
rape. An acre’s seeding of rape only 
costs 40 to 60 cents, as compared with 
$2 or $3 for an acre seeding of cow- 
peas or soy beans. As an experiment, 


our correspondent might add two or’ 


three pounds of turnip seed to his 
acre seeding, but we rather doubt the 
advisability of so doing. The hogs 
would no doubt find the turnips palat- 
able, but the probabilities are that 
more food value would be secured 
from the rape than from turnips, and 
at less cost, 
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Big Brand Digester 
Tankage in lowa: 


DES MOINES FLOUR & FEED CO. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Distributers in Des Moines Territory 


CRESTON FLOUR & FFED CO. 
Creston, lowa 
Distributers in Creston Territory 


DENNIS BROS., Dubuque, Iowa 
Distributers in Dubuque County 


B. A. LOCKWOOD GRAIN CO. 
Ames, fowa 
Distributers in Ames Territory 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Book on Hog Feeding 
Sent FREE! 


“Feeding Hogs for Profit” isa book 
written by John M. Evvard of the 
lowa Experiment Station. It tells all 
about proper hog feeding—how Big 
Brand Digester Tankage will make 
bigger hogs, stronger hogs, quicker 
and cheaper than any other hog 
food. Contains many valuable sug- 
gestions. This book wiil be sent 
FREE upon request. Write for it! 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Dept. 33, U. S. Yards, Chicago 


Plants at Chicago, East St. Louis, Kansas 
City, South Omaha, South St. Joseph 
and Oklahoma City. 


3 Wholesale distributers of 
e 























Better Corn 


The Adel Vitrified Tile Corn Crib has five times 
more ventilation than any other practical crib. 
This means higher gradedcorn. Ventilating core 
absolutely prevents mould. You can husk eariler 
¢ and avoid freezing fingers. Costs no 
S@2 more than wooden crib and is fire, 
wind,rat and time proof. No palnt- 
ing or repairs. Takes less 
ground room for capacity than 

double crib. 


ADE 


Rees seems «6.0 six Tile Corn Crib 

a @ 18 decided advantages set out In our new 

yo catalog which you can have free. The per- 

manent crib for modern farmers. Circular 

p89 form prevents racking. Cone spreader 

E spreads evenly, forcing moisture to evapo 

rate. The Adel Tile Crib has all the advan- 

I tages of the wooden crib and none of the 

disadvantages. Tile cribs are built with ar 
without granaries, from various plans. 

Drain Tile—Drained land pays bigger @ 

A = Our vitrified drain tle are 

rost proof. Write for our general 

lem catalog and get a glass cutter free. 


fA ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 


s L Py 
BINDER, TWINE 


Factory to Farm 


ALITY GUARANTEED. 26th year. Quick 
shipment. Farmers, write for FREE samples. 
WHOLESALE PRICE 
AUGUST POST, Box 55, Moulton, Iowa 
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There’s 2 NEPONSET Roofing 
for Every Building 
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Learn this by heart:— 
Only Slowly Made Roof- 
ings are Slow to Wear Out 


We do not tri ist to bought felt—the foun- 


we make our own from 
all-rag fibre, no cheap stock. 

Asphaltums, good and bad, /ook alike. 
Trained chemists select ours and blend 
them to stand torrid heat and Arctic cold. 
mple time to tests and inspec- 


ation of roofi 








tir t every step of manufacture. That 
is why Neponset Paroid wears so long, 
is so truly economical, resists sparks and 
ember 


Surely send for our ROOF BOOK—free. 


EPONSET 


PAROID ROOFING 


: BIRD & SON (Est. 1795) 

' Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 

Also makers of Neponset Shingles, Wall 
Board and Building Papers 





The Reflex Slicker 


asks no favors of the weather man. 


For protectio,, against 
the wet, for hard service 
and comfort, nothing 
equals it. No water 
can reach you even 
sg through the openings 

between the buttons — 
that’s where our famous 


“Reflex Edges 
' Protect You 


by keeping ovt every drop. 
**Staydiast’” Vocketswi.lnotrip. 
$3.00 [-verywhere 
PROTECTOR HAT 735c. 
(waterproot) 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Catalog ee. 


Free 


A. 1 TOWER CO., Boston 
Tower Canadian Limited, Te ore mo SH BRAN 









TRADE 








Buy With Both Sides of Your Dollar 


The Gade Air Cooled Gasoline Engine is 
cheapest because it lasts longest 








five vear cuarantese sold under the same name 
for past fiftee ears 


4ADE BROS. MEG. CO., 
166 Lowa St.. towa Falls, lowa 
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X eee, 


Beery 


We manufac- 
Sheen: as Wood — 
and Farm Fence. Sell direct, shipping to 
users only at manufacturers’ prices. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO. == «:7 10th St. 











Ys ee ee’ 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Ba why Pay Two Prices For Fences? 























DAAAUN NNN NINN, 

tii PED EG Rd aE Reet 

NIN NANI 
TAAL ay EY A 


x JNN LM MMMM (N/N/NANAS 
Buy direct from our factory. Hundreds of exclu- 
sive styles. Wire and Ornamental iron goon 
teed Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. 

for Free Catalog, First Order and Early Buyer's Offer! 
Werd Fonce Mtg. Go, |); Penn St. Decatur, ind. 


“ARM FENCE 


1 1 cts. a rod 
fora 26 in. high fence; 
17 1-4c. & rod for 47iuch high 
stock fence: 281-2cearo dfora 
50-inch he avy poultry fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
Free Trial. Special barb wire, 80 
rod spool, $1.40. Catalog free. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 
BOX 26 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 
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Cost of a we Pound Pig 


In referrine t the article on the 


cost of a pound pig, on page 6 of 
our issue of February 13th, an Iili- 
hois correspondent writes 

“In reply to your lowe subscriber 
as to the cost of pigs up to 100 pounds 
you say that the pig at birth has cost 
$2.25, or a little over 20 cents per 
pound, and that at 509 pounds it has 
cost $4.75, or a little over 9 cents per 
pound, and at 1) pounds that it has 
cost a little over $7, or 7 ts 
pound. This will not do. i 
raising pigs for about fifteer 
raising from 14 to 160 eac! 
feeding them out I keep fre 
twelve brood sows all the 
get two litters eacl 
made plenty of money out of them, 
but if I thought a 100-pound pig cost 
me $7, I would go out of the business 
tomorrow. If they had cost me that 
much, I would be out of business to- 
day, ‘broke up,’ tor hogs would not be 
‘mortgage lifters’ but mortgage mak- 
ers. It costs more to put on the sec- 
ond hundred pounds of gain than it 
does the first hundred, and more to 
put on the third hundred than it does 
the second. Any feeder Knows that. 
Now if it costs $7 for the first hun- 
dred, it would surely cost $8 for the 
second hundred, and $9 for the third, 
making a 300-pound hog cost $24, or 
8 cents a pound. If these figures are 
correct, where would the farmer get 
off at when he sold his hogs for less 
than $8 a hundred? I have figured as 
closely as I can, and, without giving 
my figures, I want to say that I can 
raise pigs that will not cost me at 
birth more than $1 each, at 50 pounds 
not more than $2 each (this covers 
the period they are sucking), and I 
can put the next 50 pounds on them 
for $1.50, making the 100-pound pig 
cost me not over $3.50. The next 100 
pounds, while on grass, I can put on 
for $4, and do it easily. The third, 
on corn and grass, will cost about $5, 
making a 300-pound hog cost me about 
$12.50. A man who can't do this well 
had better quit raising hogs. The sec- 
ond hundred pounds I will put on 
largely from grass, clover, rape and 
slop. I simply grow them. The last 
hundred pounds [| put on with grass 
and corn, no slop, and give all the 
corn the hogs will eat. When I can’t 
make 300-pound hogs at from $4 to 
$4.50 per hundred, I will quit raising 
hogs and buy something else. I may 
take a little more time to do it, but 
what I may take up in time, I will 
make up in cost price. I have sold as 
high as $2.650 worth of hogs in one 
year, and figured my net profit at 
about $1,400. I use full blooded Duroe 
sows and a full blooded Poland China 
boar. I use about tifty acres of pas- 
ture each vyvear for my hogs alone; 
thirty acres in blue grass, which I use 
in the spring and in the winter; twen- 
ty acres in clover and in rape, which 
I use in the summer. I always dip 
my hogs when weaned, or about one 





year. 


month afterward. I have never bought 
a pound of tankage; | have never fed 
my hogs anything which I did not 
raise on the farm, and when I sell the 


hogs, I know that all t proceeds 
came out of the farm. I keep plenty 
of coal where they can get at it, and 
they eat several loads a vear. I also 
give them charcoal made f burnt 
cobs and logs I hav never lost a 
hog by cholera d hi 

any cholera preventive. I grow pigs 
on mothers’ milk, clover, rape, 
and slop, using very little corn. The 
slop is made of ground rye and _ bar- 
ley, which I raise on the farm. I fat- 
ten them on grass and corn, with no 
slop and all the corn they can eat. I 
grow them until they have’ good 
frames and weigh from 150 to 175 
pounds each, and then I fatten them 
as rapidly as I can. and sell them 
when they weigh from 250 to 300 
pounds. My results have been very 
satisfactory. I trust that your Iowa 
subscriber will derive some _ encour- 
agement from this letter. | am afraid 
that your figures might scare him 
out.” 

We are much pleased to have the 
personal experience of this hog rais- 
er. The difference in figuring the 
cost of a 100-pound pig. however, is 
more apparent than real. Our corre- 
spondent is evidently considering 
only feed costs. We are considering 
in addition such other items as de- 
perciation, interest, taxes, ete. 

For instance, We consider under the 
cost of a pig at birth the following 
items: Cost of boar service (this is 


used 





erass., 















Drawn from a Photograph 


The ice house and root cellar are two necessities 
on th Just ask the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture what materials they recommend for 
building them. 


e modern business farm. 


But make no mistake—the concrete should be 
made of Atlas Portland Cement. The neighbor who 
has used Atlas can tell you why. Ask him, and 
your dealer for Atlas. 


You'll be glad you did. 


PORTLAN 











Sone The Secret Strength In 


==> \lowa Gates 


is the thick wall of the tubing made a 
high carbon spring steel. When a bull 
hits your gate, itcan’t be too strong. A 
weaker gate than the Iowa will not turn 


THIN SAMPLES 
WE COULD USE 
BUT DONT 








- x a5 your stock. 





“Measure the Wall of the Tubing 


Do not be deceived by the outside 
)diameter; it may be the same. 
Ask Your Dealer for lowa Gates. 


a 3 HOwA GATE CO., 5th St., Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Baseball Uniform 


Given Free to Boy Workers 


sa dandy baseball uniform made of a good qual 
of gray Frei h flannel, trimmed in either navy or crimson. U! 
form con ts ol shirt with short sleeves, pauts, cap, stockings a 
belt. aoe Stor kings, beltand cap are same color as trimming ¢ 
shirt and pants. Wel ‘ll tailored and a good uniform that is sold | 
dealers at &. =. and $3.00 per suit. Lettering furnished without: 
tra charge. Can furnish all sizes of boys and youths. Give yo 
age and weight when sending order, 2lso chest measure. Menti 
color of trimming preferred, and name of your club. 


You Can Get This Uniform by a 
Little Hustling 


Boys, we will send you this nice uniform, postpaid, if you w 
act as our subscription representative and send a club of just tf 
trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer. Special rate on trial order- 
is now only ®%e to January 1,1915. Paper comes every week arn 
stops when the time is out. There’s the biggest value any farme! 
ever had offered to him in a good farm paper. You can easily get 
club of five trials in your own neighborhood. Get busy and eam 
your new uniform early and be ready for the first game. Let U- 
send you agent's helps. 


Special Offer to Boys’ Ball Clubs 


Why not get the boys in the nine together and all pitch in a! 
get new suits all around? We will make a special proposition 0! 
nine uniforms. Let us tell you about it. Work together and yo 
can do it in mighty short order. Be independent and earn you! 
own suits this year. Everybody will be glad to help you out. Best 
of all you will give every man his money’s worth and more too i! 
Wallaces’ Farmer. We want to introduce the paper into a lot 0! 
new homes or we couldn't afford to give you such liberal premium>- 

Now itis upto you. Do you wanta nice baseball guit? Here is one you can easily a1 
quickly earn if you will go after it with some real American boy enthusiasm and push. 

Drop us a card and we will work with you 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Boys, here 





1914 STYLE 


Des Moines, Iowa 





May §, 1914. 
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May § 8, 1914. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


(11) 771 
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All Trace of Hos Worms 
Disappeared After wee 


Merry War 
Powdered Lye 


“T have used MERRY WAR POWDERED 
LYE according to directions and will say 
that the results obtained were far beyond 
expectations. Just before we commenced 
feeding MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE 
we killed some hogs and found they were 
badly infested with intestinal worms. After 
feeding your preparation only twenty days 
we killed some more out of the same feed 
lot, and all trace of worms had disappeared. 
My herd of swine is now in far better con- 
dition than it ever was 

(Original letter on file_in our office, Name and 
ack dress will be furnished upon application to us, 
E. Myers Lye Co.) 


Merry War 


POWDERED] ye 


Costs Only 5c per Hog, per Month, 
To Feed Regulariy, Teles Each Day 


A 10c Can of Merry War POWDERED Lye 
Contains 120 Feeds— 
enough to keep a hog well conditioned for 
2months, For sale at most druggists, gro- 
cers and feed dealers. It is convenient to 
buy in case lots, 4 dozen cans, $4.80, at 
which price We will ship it toyou direct, 
prepaid, if your dealers won’t supply you. 
When ordering send us your dealers’ names. 


Don’t Take Chances 


Putting Anything Claimed To Be 
“Just As Good” In Your Hogs’ Stomachs 


Don’t make doubtful a petheps ys, ex- 
neriments with ‘‘any old lye’, Merry War POW- 
VERED Lye has been proven—its use is mot an 
— riment--it is safe to use according to simple 
rections, 
Let us send you free our valuable booklet ‘‘How 
to Get the Biggest Profits from Hog Raising’’. 


E. MYERS LYE CO., St. Louis,Mo., Dept. 78 
“There Are No Substitutes” 











. “Jama Pe, “ WaaRiT Was 
Merry War LyeHog* : 
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Wean Your Little 
Pigs in Safety 











Blatchford’s Pig Meal is to little pigs 
just what "baby foods" are to babies. 
Buy it from your dealer. Send to us for 
a copy of our folder, "The Safety Route 
from Pighood to Porkage." 


Biatchford’s Calf Meal Factory 
(Pig MEAL DEPARTMENT) 
Established at Leicester, England, in 1800 
Box W, Waukegan, Illinois 























Self- sions Hay Rack | 


One man does itall. Cuts 
your haying cost intwo. Is 
solves the labor question. 
You make more and faster 
hay with half the help. Great 
advantage in unloading also. 
No one owning a loader can 
afford to be without them. 
They pay for themselves 
each season. Car can be re- 
moved when not haying, 
leaving a splendid rack for 

- ordinary purposes, which is 
Worth all the costs. Price #25 f. o. b. Delavan; or all 
parts (except wood and bolts) and complete drawings 

and directions for making, $11.25. Simple to make— 

id save freight. which pays for the lumber. #5.00 
buys the lumber and bolts. Free circular. 

Jas. G. Bailey, Dept. B, 
















Delavan, Ill. 





o, STEEL WHEELS 


AND 


FARM TRUCKS 


| with either steel or wood 
#7 wheels. We have a free 
Catalog that tells you how to 
measure your skein or steel 
axle. Write for it at once. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 





Box 18, Havana. ILL. 











MADE FOR 
HARD USE 


Pump. Grnd-Sav 


poe be ero Recag sn Saw 


Frames, Steel Tanks. (‘ata- 
log free Agen snted, 
Perkins Ce. 





Et, 1080. 125 Matn St., Mishawaks, ind, 














figuring that there are ten sows in 
the herd, and the boar costs $30): 


Boar service 
Chance for loss, at 5 per cent.. 
Interest on $37 invested in sow, 


feed, boar service, etc........ 1.85 
Depreciation in buildings and 
equipment, interest on invest- 
ment, taxes and miscellaneous 
ROMO. ic Gade cos eancinesiea cane 3.00 
Total: Cost/OL Wetter... 6...0.00.0% $13.85 
With six pigs in the litter, this 
would make the average birth cost 


$2.30. In large herds, where more 
than ten sows may be kept for each 
boar, and where there is proportion- 
ately less money invested per sow in 
buildings and equipment, the expense 
might be considerably decreased. 
Really, however, we doubt very much 
if, under average conditions, it would 
be safe to make any of the foregoing 
items much smaller. 

Two dollars and fifty cents may be 
a rather high estimate for the cost of 
the first fifty pounds. Several years 
ago, in Nebraska, they 
of the feeds given to twenty-four sows 
and their pigs from birth until wean- 
ing time. 
about two-thirds of what it is now, 
the cost for the average sow and her 
litter proved to be $11.89. There were 
six pigs in the average litter, the feed 
cost per pig being just a little under 
$2. If present market prices had been 
allowed, the cost of a pig would have 
been from $2.25 to $2.50, and prob- 
ably more than this if the items of 
loss and interest on the investment 
had been taken into consideration. We 
are inclined to think, however, that 
the amount of feed consumed by the 
Nebraska sows and their litters dur- 
ing nursing time was _ rather high. 
Probably the feed cost of the average 
pig from farrowing time until wean- 
ing time would not be much over 
$1.80. All items considered, however, 
We would expect the total cost of a 
fifty-pound pig to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $4.25. 

If our correspondent has first-class 
red clover or alfalfa pasture, we think 
that it would be possible for him, 
even with corn at present high prices, 
to grow pigs from 50 to 100 pounds in 
weight for from $1.50 to $2. Ordi- 
narily, however, in the dry lot or with 
ordinary timothy and blue grass pas- 
ture, it will cost more nearly $2.25. 

We will admit that our estimate of 
$7 for a 100-pound pig is rather high, 
but feel that our correspondent’s esti- 
mate of $3.50 for a 100-pound pig is 
at least as far below the mark as ours 
is above. If he will add in miscel- 
laneous items, sucn as the chance of 
loss, interest on the investment, de- 
preciation, taxes, building expense, 
etc., he will find his estimate consid- 
erably raised. 

Our correspondent makes the state- 
ment: “If it costs $7 for the first 100 
pounds, it will surely cost $8 for the 
second hundred, and $9 for the third 
hundred, making a 300-pound hog cost 
$24, or 8 cents a pound.” It is true 
that the first 100 pounds require for 
its production much less_~ grain 
than any subsequent 100 pounds. For 
instance, it is roughly estimated that 
the total food required by pigs to 
make 100 pounds of gain during the 
first eight weeks of their lives wiil 
not much exceed 300 pounds. This is 
counting both the food which the pigs 
receive directly from the trough, and 
indirectly through their mother. To 
produce 100 pounds of gain on pigs 
weighing from 50 to 100 pounds would 
take about 400 pounds of grain. Feed 
cost alone considered, our correspond- 
ent is quite right in believing that the 
first 100 pounds of gain should not 
cost much more than seven-eighths 
of the second 100 pounds of gain, and 
the second 100 not much more than 
eight-ninths of the third 100 pounds. 
Our correspondent will note, however, 
that in our estimate of $7 for the first 
100 pounds is included many other 
things besides feed, and that it is 
therefore unfair to assume that since 
the first 100 pounds -cost $7, the sec- 
ond 100 would cost $8 and the third 
$9. Our estimate for the second 100 
at present prices would be about $4 
or $4.50, on good pasture, or $5 to 
$5.50 in the dry lot. The cost of the 
third 100, at present prices, we would 
put at about $5.50 or $6, recognizing, 
however, the possibility of the first- 
class feeder making cheaper gains 
than this. The total cost of a 300- 
pound hog we would put at $17 or $18, 
as compared with our correspondent’s 
estimate of $12.50. 





kept accounts | 


Feed was then selling for | 
but 





In the foregoing estimates we have 
assumed corn to cost 56 cents per 
bushel; tankage, $2.50 per 100, and 
other feeds in proportion. If, after 
meeting all items of expense, includ- 
ing chance of loss, interest on the 
investment, depreciation, taxes, etc., 
any of our readers are able to pro- 
duce 300-pound hogs for much iess 
than 6 cents a pound, we would be 
glad to hear from them. We do not 
doubt that our correspondent has made 
a profit as stated in his letter, but do 
consider that he has been unusually 
fortunate in not having losses. More- 
over, he has secured unusually good 
returns from his feed. 





Manure From Different Kinds 


of Feed 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What would be the weight of ma- 
nure made from a ton of clover hay; 
from a ton of timothy hay; from a 
bushel of corn? Is there any differ- 
ence between cow and horse manure 
in quality?” 

A ton of good timothy hay should 
produce about 2,800 pounds of ma- 
nure, containing about 14 pounds of 
nitrogen, 3 pounds of phosphorus, and 
24 pounds of potassium. A ton of clo- 


ver hay should produce about 2,800 
pounds of manure, containing about 
20 pounds of nitrogen, 4 pounds of 
phosphorus, and 26 pounds of potas- 
sium. A bushel of corn should pro- 
duce about 88 pounds of manure, con- 
taining about .5 of a pound of nitro- 
gen, .12 of a pound of phosphorus, and 
15 of a pound of potassium. Such 
feeds as clover hay, alfalfa, oil meal, 
cottonseed meal, tankage, gluten feed, 
etc., produce manure which, while not 
greater in quantity, is richer in qual- 
ity than from such feeds as timothy 
hay, corn stover, straw and cornmeal. 
There is not much difference be- 
tween cow manure and horse manure. 
Cow manure contains more moisture, 
and decays more slowly, but, pound for 
pound, the dry matter of the two ma- 
nures is of about the same value. 
The average farm animal returns 
from one-half to two-thirds of the ni- 
trogen contained in the feed in the 
manure; three-fourths to nine-tenths 
of the phosphorus; and three-fourths 
to 99 per cent of the potassium. There 
is not so much difference between the 





different kinds of animals as there is 
between animals of different ages. 
Young animals return a much smaller 
proportion of the fertilizing elements 
than older animals. Fattening animals 
return much more than pregnant or 
suckling females. 


Alfalfa on New Prairie Sod 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“T have some upland prairie on 
which I wish to secure a stand of al- 
falfa. I would break this prairie and 
sow the alfalfa the same day. In this 
way there would be plenty of moisture 
to give the alfalfa a start af once. Of 





course, no weeds would come up on 
this land. What do you think of the 
plan?” 


We would not recommend an exper- 
iment of this kind. Alfalfa should 
have a good seed bed. Our correspond- 
ent would do better to sow this new 
prairie to flax or something of that 
sort, then continue it for a year or two 
in corn, potatoes or some similar crop. 
After that it will be time enough to 
sow the alfalfa on it. 


Lubrication of Farm 
Machinery 


Professor Jerome B. Frisbee, of the 
Colorado Agricultural College, Ft. Col- 
lins, says: 

“One of the little things that is 'ack- 
ing on a majority of farm implements 
is a good and convenient system of 
lubrication. The common oil cup with 
open top or loose cap is sure to get 
filled with dirt and grit, which cut out 
the bearings, largely increasing the 
power required to operate the machine 
and greatly reducing its period of use- 
fulness. The hard oil cup, which holds 
enough oil to last a week or more, is 
always tight, and can be screwed down 
a little each day, thus insuring a clean 
bearing and a regular supply of grease. 
Many of the common implements could 
be vastly improved by replacing the 
common oil holes with hard oil cups. 
The oil holes can be easily reamed out 
and threaded to the proper standard, 
and the hard oil cups screwed into 
them. The amount of work and expense 
required will be returned many fold in 
the saving of horse flesh and in the in- 
creased life of the machinery.” 











This FREE Book Will 
Save You Money 









PURE PAINT 


90c a Gallon and Up 


Paints for all purposes. Made from finest 
ingredients obtainable. Marked at prices 
_that show you a tremendous saving. 











products of some of the world’s best mills. 


bill, or paper 3 rooms at the cost of 2. 
The Free Book explains all. Send now. 


at even a greater savin 


every $1—more than on every $10. 


list. Compare prices with those you have 








=s3 WALL PAPERS 
Sc and up Per Double Roll 


The most attractive designs and colors you canimagine. Different. More desirable. The best 
Offered in our 1914 sample book at prices 4 and % 
Jower than are usually asked for papers of equal quality. 

Send for this big Free Sample Book. See the actual samples. Save } 
rn how to make suitable selections, 
measure rooms, to make the best paste, to do your own papering easily and quickly. 


Groceries One-Third Less 


Always at from one-fifth to one-third less when ordered from our cost cutting grocery list. Often 

Many rare bargains in this home grocery book. 

Think what this means on articles you must 

buy—sugar, teas, coffees, canned goods, everything used on your table. Means more than 

mere money saving. You secure absolutely pure, wholesome foods. Send for the latest Grocery 

Seen accustomed to paying. Place atrial order. 

Do this at our risk. Every cent of your money refunded if not thoroughly satisfied. So 2 
send now for catalogue. Save ¥% on living expenses. a 
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Backed by strongest, most liberal paint 
guarantee ever given by a firm that 
makes its guarantees good. Guaran- 
teed 100% pure; to be all that paint 
should be, in the can and on your 
buildings. Beautifully illustrated new Paint 
k, shows house, barn, inside, carriage, 
wagon and floor paints in actualcolors. Lists 
stains, enamels, kalsomines, oils, varnishes, 
brushes, tools, etc. Quotes new. reduced 
prices. Gives helpful hints and valuable in- 
formation for paint buyers. Send for it. It’s 
Jree, Cut your painting costs. Secure posi- 
tive paint protection. 


g to % on your paper 
How to 


3344c saved on 


Guides to safe, economical and atin y bain. Completely describing and illustrating 
special lines of merchandise of guaranteed lence, Free upon request. 00- 3: 
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BUILDING F PLANS and BUILDING MATERIALS—These ©  ‘**rttsttccssccccstese 
‘ree ——: only show how to reduce building costs, but « 
tell how better buildings. Send for them before youbuy or .” Name .................... 
build. State name of catalogue desired. v4 ha 
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L. . MAKERS 

Jeep the Cluality up” 
You have seen many 
cases of shoes bearing 
the Hamilton, Brown 
trade-mark come into your town. 
Have you worn any of the shoes 
that came in them? 








If you have you don’t have to be 
told anything about the quality of 


Hamilton, Brown 


Shoes 


They are absolutely the best shoes for 
the money. They wear best, look best 
and fit besi, all because they are made 
by shoemakers who have had long years 
») & ) 
of training in quality shoe making. 
Look for the Hamilton, Brown sign and 
buy your shoes there. 
You can get any kind of a Hamilton, 
Brown Shoe you want, for any pur- 
pose, and for any member of the 
family, in allstyles and sizes and prices. 


Hamilton, 
Brown 
Shoe Co. 


St. Louis— 
oston 





Motorcycles 
ely in yeles and 
re is Com- 
ment 
and guaranteed You buy from an actual photo 


We deal exclusiv used motors 
sell exclusively by mail. Ev 
pletely rebuilt h our own repair depart 


ry machi 


ekly list of bar- 


makes. 


graph Write at once for o 
gains from #5) te *175 in all 
@OTE—Our rider agents are making money. You 
may be the man to represent us in your territory 
Detroit Motorcycle Sales Co. 

It Selden Ave.. Detroit. Mich. 














Plan Now for a 


Cooler Summer 


» teie ean reduce the temperature of 
your living rooms, kitchen, laundry, 
etc. by using electricity for your lights 
and for operating many utensils and util- 
ities—because it is cooler than any other 
Muminant. Safer, too. 
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att 


House Lighting Plants 


are absolutely reliable, very easy to install and 
use, and more economical than any other system, 
service considered d to develop full 
rated capacity for good for many 
more. Write for ft 


Edison Storage Battery Company 


198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
Chicago Office, 2025 Michigan Avenue. 


detalis 


tdison Storage Battery Co.. 
2025 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Send me Catalog D w. F. 


rm r complete 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS 














Buttermilk for Hogs 


A correspondent writes: 
brood sows due to 
I can buy corn at 55 
cents a bushel, oats at 33 cents, tank- 
age at $2.50 a hundred, shorts at $1.50 
a hundred, and all the buttermilk I 
Want at 9 cents per hundred. How 
much buttermilk would it be best to 
feed? What other feed should I give 
With it?” 
Buttermilk at 9 
muscle building 


“IT have eight 
farrow in May 


cents per hundred 


furnishes material as 


cheaply as tankage at $1.50 hun- 


dred, shorts at 40 


per 
cents per hundred, 


and oats at 28 cents per hundred. It 


wise for ovr correspond- 
the 


muscle 


would seem 


ent to depend for most 


buttermilk for his 
and corn for his fat 
just enough tankage, shorts and oats 
for the sake of variety and palatabil- 
ity As a feed mixture, we suggest 
60 parts of corn, 10 parts of oats, 6 
parts of shorts, 4 parts of tankage, 
and 150 parts of buttermilk. Our cor- 
respondent might use slightly more 
or slightly less shorts in order to 
make the slop of the desired consist- 
ency. -art of the corn may be fed 
as corn meal and part on the ear. If 
our correspondent wishes the most 
economical ration possible, he might 
cut out the tankage, shorts and oats, 
and depend on a mixture of 70 parts 
of corn and 250 parts of buttermilk. 

In the foregoing discussion we are 
assuming that the buttermilk is of 
good quality, and that it comes from 
a creamery patronized by men none 
of whose cows are tubercular. 


part on 
builders, 


Calves Wintered on Cane, 
Kafir and Corn Silage 


In the 100-day feeding experiment 
carried on at the Kansas Agricultural 
College this year, the most rapid and 
kafir 
second, 
while corn silage came third. These 
were some of the results shown Kan- 
sas stock feeders and commission men 
at the college. 

Hereford calves were used in the 
experiment, the total number being 
divided into six groups, to demon- 
strate the value of the different feeds 
commonly used in Kansas. The aver- 
age daily gain for each calf fdr the 
100 days ranged from 1.12 pounds to 
1.46 pounds, while the average cost of 
the gain was between 6 and 7 cents a 
pound. 

W. A. Cochel, head of the animal 
husbandry department, states that the 
poor showing made by the corn silage 
was due to its poor quality, which was 
caused by the dry weather last sum- 
mer. By means of the experiments 
at the college, kafir and cane are 
shown to be more efficient than corn 
in a dry season. 


gain was made with 
ranked 


economical 


silage. Cane _ silage 


Feeding a Run-Dewn Horse 


An lIowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have an old family driving 
weighing about 1,000 pounds 
teeth are poor, and he can not 
his corn, so that it will do him any 
good. His tail and mane are short. 
There are places worn off by the har- 
ness. Please tell me what to feed this 
horse to make his hair grow. I have 
corn, oats, wheat, oil meal and bran.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
have a good veterinarian examine this 
horse’s teeth. It may be possible for 
a veterinarian to file off the teeth so 
that they will again do good service 
If the teeth can not be fixed up, the 
only thing to do is to give the grain in 
such a form that it will be easily 
chewed. The corn, oats and wheat 
should be ground. 

To stimulate the growth of hair, oil 
meal is excellent, and bran is of some 
value. Clover and alfalfa hay are 
good. If our correspondent does not 
mind feed expense, we suggest that he 
feed equal parts of corn, bran and 
oats, together with a pound of oil 
meal every day. 


horse 
His 
chew 


formers, using | 





. . 

Feeding Orphan Pigs 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have an old sow which had thir- 
teen pigs, and did not have teats for 
all. Two of the pigs died, but 
still does not have enough teats to 
feed the eleven. We are going to 
take one pig away, and would like to 
know how to feed it. This pig is 
about a week old.” 

Our correspondent 
depend upon cow’s 
possible to raise young pigs, after 
they get to be a week old, on cow’s 
milk alone, provided care is taken to 
give moderate amounts at frequent 
intervals, fresh, warm and _ clean. 
Cow’s milk, however, is not of the 
right composition to give the very 
best results. It contains only half as 
much muscle building and fat form- 
ing materials as sow’s milk. To make 
the cow’s milk more like sow’s milk, 
add a tablespoonful of fresh cream, a 
teaspoonful of sugar, end a pinch ot 
blood meal or flaxseed meal to each 
quart. When the young pig gets to be 
three weeks old, you can 
mixture of oat meal and cracked corn 
and then gradually increase the grain 
ration and decrease the milk. A mix- 
ture of five parts of corn, two parts 
of oats, two parts of shorts, and one 
part of oil meal and tankage, togeth- 
er with skim-milk to mix the slop, 
does very nicely. 


she 


must, of course, 
milk. It is often 


Alfalfa Meal for Horses 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have a horse that is thin in flesh. 
I wish to feed alfalfa meal. How much 
of this meal will it take to equal five 
ears of corn?” 

Alfalfa meal has a feeding value 
very similar to bran. When it may 
be had for $2 or less per ton, it may 
be used instead of bran. It is, how- 
ever, open to the objection of being 
dusty In order to avoid respiratory 


give it a! 





troubles, it is wise to feed it moist. 
ened. For fattening purposes, it wil] 
take about five pounds of alfalfa mea} 
to equal five ears of corn. We doubt 
if it will pay our correspondent to 
substitute alfalfa meal for all of hig 
corn. It might be better to retain 
most of the corn and feed four or five 
pounds of a mixture of bran, alfalfa 
meal and oil meal in connection. 


Summer es Question 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I wish to full feed some two-year. 
old steers with shelled corn on fair 
timothy and clover pasture this sum- 
mer. I would like to know how many 
acres to figure to the steer, and how 
many hogs per steer. On account of 
being compelled to vaccinate, I will 
use as few hogs as possible.” 

Ordinarily we would allow from an 
acre to an acre and a half of good 
blue grass pasture to a two-year-old 
steer on full feed. This estimate will 
vary greatly with conditions, and our 
correspondent must be the judge of 
the matter for himself. Two-year-old 
steers that are getting a full feed of 
shelled corn on pasture had Dest have 
hogs following them at the rate of one 
to one and a half good, active pigs 
per steer. 


Feed for Sudidins Mare 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What should a person feed a mare 
in order to increase the flow of milk?” 

Our correspondent should observe 
much the same principles in feeding 
a mare as he uses in feeding a dairy 
cow. Among the hays, good quality 
clover and alfalfa are the most stimu- 
lating of milk production. Among the 
common farm grains, oats is best. 
Among the mill feeds, bran is excel- 
lent but expensive. Oil meal is good, 
but should not be fed in amounts of 
more than two pounds daily. Expense 
not considered, an excellent ration 
would be clover or alfalfa for rough- 
age, and a mixture of equal parts of 
corn, bran and oats, fed according to 
appetite, together with a pound of 
oil meal. 








quality suffers. 
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our De Luxe Catalog. 


Co.; Des Moines, 





Limited Output —Limitless Quality! 


This is the manufacturing policy of Elmer and Edgar 
Apperson. It means much to the buyer in comfort, confidence 
and cash. More keenly each day Apperson owners appre- 
ciate the power, speed, wear-resistance and low up-keep of the 


Apperson “Jack Rabbit” 


“‘The Wizard of the Hills’’ 
Our production is limited. Never will it reach that point where 
Never will the ‘‘Jack Rabbit” lose its distinctiveness. 
Quantity can be had for the asking. Quality only by the stiffest effort 


The work of an entire ‘‘ know how’” organization is centered on 
the production of a relatively small number of manufactured cars. 
one, before it is delivered, passes test after test—by department fore- 
men, final inspectors, superintendents—and last receives the personal 
inspection and O. K. of either Elmer or Edgar Apperson. 
Such personal attention from two of the best engineers 
the industry has known would be manifestly impossible were our output 
**stupendous”” or ‘so many per minute.’’ 


Become acquainted today with the New ‘‘Forty-Five’’—the 
twenty-first year tribute to the unerring motor car genius and instinct of 
Elmer Apperson. Personally, if possible; if not, through the medium of 


Prices — Based on a Profit of 9% 


Including full equipment with positive electric lighting and electric self-starting system. 


Apperson Bros. Automobile Company, 308 Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 
APPERSON DISTRIBUTERS IN IOWA 

Brooklyn, B. W. Sloan; Burlington, Farmers Motor & Supply Co.; Clinton, H. F. Killean Auto 

Hawkeye Automobile Co.; Keokuk, J. S. Bullock; Ott 

Co.; Sioux City, Pioneer Motor Car Co.; Washington, Sidney S. Smith. 
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No detail 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 





Not What We Want, But 
What We Must Take 


Wallaces’ Farmer: 

have just finished reading your 
rricle, “Foreign Butter and Eggs.” 
| do not always agree with the arti- 
es which appear in your paper, but 
is seldom that I feel, even when I 
, not agree With what you publish, 
at you are blinded to the farmer’s 
yterests, but this article certainly 
truck me as one that I would hardly 
yect to see in your pages. 

Granting all your contentions that 

. corn belt farmer should produce 
better grade of butter, and should 
ep a better class of cows, I still 

1 hardly agree with you when you 

that it is not worth while to abuse 

administration, that it is not 
rth while to cuss anybody, and that 
is not likely that we will ever have 

higher protection on butter and 
es than we now have. 

You further say: “Does any man 
magine that the laboring man, hav- 

had a taste of cheap butter and 
es, will consent to a tariff on these 
ecessities of life Will any congress- 
man, Whose constituents live off the 
, ever consent to a taxed dinner 
pail?” 

in my humble opinion, the man who 
carries the dinner pail and the con- 
vressman who represents him, will 
have to right-about-face on the pres- 
ent policy of the administration, of 
putting a tariff on practically every- 
thing that the farmer buys and throw- 
ing open the market in this country, 
free of duty, to everything that the 
farmer sells. 

Your senior editor has traveled in 
foreign countries. He knows, then, 
of his own first-hand knowledge, that 
most of the foreign butter is produced 
from milk, where the women have 
done the milking, and ofttimes most 
of the labor, in caring for the cows. 
Do you want to take the American 
farm women out of their homes and 
put them in the cow stables, or the 
fields, if you please, as is the case in 
many of the foreign countries? 

Do you want or advocate the same 
scale of wages for American farm la- 
bor as is paid in these foreign coun- 
tries? You must admit that the labor 
cost bears an important relation to 
the selling price, and that even if the 
American farmer had as good cows as 
your friends in Denmark, and as good 
methods, that it would still be neces- 
sary for them to have the same or ap- 
proximately the same _ standard of 
wages. Would it not be necessary 
for the women of the household to do 
the work in caring for these cows? 

Now, let’s be fair. Every thinking 
man knows that the policy of the 
present administration has been to 
try to reduce the cost of living, and 
that its principal efforts have been 
along the line of taking it out of the 
farmers. If we are to have foreign 
prices on everything that the farmer 
sells, then why has the laboring man 
any right to expect his products to be 
protected; in other words, if we are 
going to have free trade, let’s have it 
all the way around. 

Let the laboring man come down to 
the standard of living, and the wages 
of foreign countries. Let the farmer 
do likewise. Let’s be fair to everyone 
and put everyone in the same boat. 
Do not play favorites. Do not say to 
the farmer: You must sell your but- 
ter in competition with the butter of 
foreign countries, in which the work 
of women and children keeps down 
the labor cost of that butter. 

Personally, while not a standpat re- 
publican, nor even a republican, I yet 
believe in the policy of protection, 
and I most fully believe that either 
the man who carries the dinner pail 
will have to grant the farmer the right 
to have a tariff on farm products; or 
the man who carries the dinner pail 
will have to accept free trade in its 
entirety, and make his products in 
competition with the cheap labor of 
the foreign countries, and accept the 
foreign standards of living and wages 
for his lot. Consequently, as I firmly 
believe that neither the farmer nor 
the laboring man are prepared for or 
want foreign conditions on American 
soil, that those who believe in a fair 
price not only for the products of the 
soil, but the products of labor as well, 
will get together on a platform of pro- 
tection of all labor, whether it is on 
the farm, in the factory or mine; and, 
believing this, I believe that if you 
live a very few years longer, you will 
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see the tariff restored, not only on 
butter, but every other product pro- 
duced by the farmer, and I think you 
will find that the farmers will be will- 
ing that the labor of the city, which 
consumes their product, shall also be 
fully protected against an invasion of 
goods produced by the cheap labor of 
foreign countries. 

In view of the fact that I think your 
article is unfair to the farmer, I trust 
you will give this as prominent a 
place as you gave the other. 

J. T. WILLIAMS. 

Illinois. 





Remarks: Our correspondent has 
fallen into an error which is all too 
common among our readers. In the 
article in question we did not express 
ourselves in favor of free foreign but- 
ter and eggs, and other agricultural 
products. We have always contended 
that if the manufacturer is to have 


protection, the farmer should have 
protection; that if the things the 
farmer buys are protected, and the 
price advanced by tariff duties, then 
the things the farmer produces and 
sells should also be protected. We 
believe in this, but we can not blind 
ourselves to the conditions which ac- 
tually confront us. We do not expect 
to see any substantial protection on 
farm products in the future. The re- 
publicans, had they been placed in 
power, would have lowered agricul- 
tural duties. If they should secure a 
majority through the elections this 
fall, they will not greatly advance du- 
ties on agricultural products, because 
republicans from the manufacturing 
districts will oppose. 

It is our opinion that, whether he 
likes it or not, the farmer must get in 
shape to compete with the world. He 
has little to hope for from the poli- 
ticians of any party. By and by, the 
farmers of the west will learn to send 
to congress men who will represent 
agriculture first and party second.— 
Editor. 








More Corn Hills to the Acre 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


We are all trying to make more corn | 


grow on our acres. I believe that if in 
planting more hills per acre, and not 
so many kernels in the hill, we will 
get more corn, 

My method is to have a planter 
twice as wide as you want your rows 
apart, and in planting across the field 
and in turning back, straddle the row 
towards the field, which villi be the 
same as to double plant your rield as 
you go along. 
check rower drops the hilis just .alf- 
way between those planted in -he :irst 
rows, and so on all the way through. 
Use the gauge marker in going only 
one way. In planting this way, you 
will find you can get more hills per 
acre than in checking them, the way 
we do now, and still have the hills the 
same distance apart. For instance, in 
having rows thirty inches apart, and 
hills forty inches apart in the row, the 
hills will be thirty-six inches apart, 
and 5,227 hills per acre, while in plant- 
ing our common way and having hills 
36 inches apart, you will get only 
4,840 hills per acre. 

In having a planter that can be ad- 
justed to different widths, and by get- 
ting check wires with different lengths 
between buttons, you can plant the 
hills almost any way you want to. 

I think another advantage is that a 
wide planter will permit the runners 
to go outside of where the _ horses 
walk, and so will have good, loose soil 
for all the kernels to start to grow. 
A 3%-foot planter, which is mostly 
used now, has the runners right in the 
horse tracks, and if in planting when 
the ground is wet, it is surely not a 
good place for a hill of corn to sprout 
in a hoof track. 

I also think that having the hills 
closer together is better, as it will 
shade the ground more about the time 
the corn is big enough to lay by or 
to stop cultivating. 

KNUDT BOTNEN. 

Minnesota. 





Poultry House Construction.—The Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture has 
recently issued Farmers’ Bulletin No, 574, 
on the subject of poultry house construc- 
tion, describing poultry houses of differ- 
ent kinds, and the text is explained by 
many illustrations showing construction 
in every detail. The bulletin may be ob- 
tained free by addressing the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


In coming back, the | 








Flying Dutchman 
Hay Loader 


No Chains 
No Cogs 
No Gears 
No Delays 


With this Loader, one man can put on a good, even load of hay, in 
practically the same time that it would take two men with other loaders. 

The Flying Dutchman loads hay, clover or alfalfa without “chewing it up” 
or threshing out the seed. 

It operates with the long, easy, natural stroke of the hand rake, elevates 
carefully and loads it on the wagon in excellent condition. 

Works on an entirely new principle that does away with all cams, drums, 
chains, sprockets, rope webs, gears and trouble. 

Light Draft and Long Life—There’s nothing to wear out or get out of 
order, and the extra long stroke does not pound the machine to pieces. 

No Clogging — The yielding deck effectually prevents clogging. Heavy or 
light hay, swath or windrow can be handled without any adjustment. 

All-Steel Frame—It cannot warp, sag, rot, nor get out of shape. 


Many ADRIANCE Mowers 
In Use 40 Years 


Are giving excellent service today. 
No other Mower has such a record 
because none is so well built. 

{ Adriance Mowers have nearly 60 
‘ — of the hardest kind of service 
ck of them. 

They are the best made—simplest in 
construction—lightest draft—most 
powerful—need fewest repairs, thou- 
sands of users will testify. 

Adjustable carrying springs take weight from center bar and put it on 
the wheels, greatly reducing draft and increasing traction. 

Cutter Bar follows the ground no matter how uneven it may be. 

Automatic spring draft prevents damage to machine, driver or team in case 
obstruction is struck. 

Forward acting, natural position foot lever makes ideal foot brace in 
controlling fractious team. 

Many other strong Adriance features explained in our FREE BOOKLET. 
Write for it today. 

Your Flying Dutchman Dealer sells Adriance Mowers, Flying Dutchman 

Hay Loaders and complete line of Flying Dutchman 
Farming Implements. See him. 


Moline Plow Co. 


Dept. 20 MOLINE, ILL. 
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Youll be mighty prou 
of your Kratzer Surrey 


i 
—.<> —, 


You'll have the finest looking turnout in your part of 
the country if you get a Kratzer Surrey—and you'll 
get the biggest possible value for your money. 


Kratzer Quality Surreys 


are supreme for beauty, comfort and durability 


They embody all the newest good ideas 
in carriage building, with graceful lines, 
all-steel depressed seats, removable auto 
tops and electric lights. 


You must ride in a Kratzer Surrey to 
realize its comfort. Its roomy, deeply- 
upholstered seats, and efficient springs of 
Cambria steel, make comfort complete. 


Durability is the guiding factor in building a Kratzer Quality Surrey. It is built extra strong 
for extra hard service on Western roads. It will retain its comfort and beauty for years, 


Prices very reasonable—ask your dealer’s name 


You pay a very reasonable price for the Kratzer Surrey, 
value considered. It'sa price that represents real value 
and service. No jobber or transfer charges and onlya 
small freight charge to pay. There's a Kratzer dealer 
near you. Write for his name if you don't know, and also 


J 
Write for new catalog 
It’s free to you if you're interested. Pictures and oT j | 
describes the one hundred Kratzer styles of Surreys, 
Buggies and Wagons. Write for the catalog today. f 


Kratzer Carriage Company 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 














same as in 1912, when the 
* of 44 bushels was ge. 
Bo Ss Corner cured. May was warm enough, and 
y not too wet, and yet the yield was 
only 36 bushels, or 7 or 8 bushels un- 
This department is inners. We talk here | Ger expectations. The difficulty lay 
about the simple things of farming: about the soll in the low temperature during June 
and how it was made: how plants grow in it; about a 4 ea - ‘ 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— July and August. June was 2.5 (e. 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to sti grees below normal; July, 3.6 degr: eg 
all theve tbings and many more, and any tumeans- | below normal; and August 2.7 degrees 
or wants to tell us something which he bas noticed, | below. Cool summer Weather evident- 
Re Dope Bem rte Be ly reduces the corn crop by several] 
bushels per a On tne other hand, 
9 | it will not do @r the weather to be 
What Makes the Corn Crop! too hot. It is hard to look into this 
desk are bulletins matter very exactly, for the very hot 
month by month, for ries are generally the very dry years 
: : —and it is impossible to separate the 
and frost in the two factors. In Indiana, in 1898, how- 
for the last ever, I found that there was a good 
have been comparing | rainfall in July, and the temperature 
the vield of corn | Was 77 degrees, which is nearly 4 de- 
i grees above the Iowa average. Rain- 
fall conditions were such that a yield 
rainfall during July and August | Of 40 bushels would have been expect- 
makes the corn crop. In the average | sl The actual = was a gp 
. . ° , ; year in Iowa, we get 8.2 inches of rain | And so it seems safe to conclude that 
being stitched. Another improvement that in July peg Rath <1 gion nie | a temperature of over 75 degrees in 
makes it possible to cut the cloth for twenty fall, we are almost certain to get from | July is likely to cut the yield. 
suits at once—and much more accurately. 35 to 40 bushels of corn per acre in The figures which I have examined 
Another that saves several minutes in the average year. In 1894, .63 of an indicate that the following things are 
positions for buttons. inch of rain fell in lowa in July, and true: ; : 
Add up several hundred of these little savings and you 1.58 inches in August. The Iowa yield | — All other things being favorable, a 
| 1 big one that comes back to you in two ways etter for that year was 15 bushels per acre. ‘-inch rainfall during July and August 
sad the ' it li f ‘ | In 1912, 3.71 inches fell in July and | will produce a 44-bushel corn crop, 
workmanship and better quality of materials. 3.78 inches in August. That year the | provided that the distribution of the 
Go to the Clothcraft Store and try on one of the average yield was 44.5 bushels, which | rainfall is fairly uniform. 
different models of No. 5130 Blue Serge Special. It is the Iowa record. Adding up all the If there is only 6 inches of rainfall 
represents the very best workmanship, style, comfort, fit years in which Iowa has secured an | in July and August, the yield will be 
and durability that we can put into a filteen-dollar suit average yield of over 38 bushels per |! 43 bushels, all other conditions being 
of men’s clothes. It’s the final result of sixty-eight years acre, I find that the rainfall averaged | favorable and the distribution being 
of the scientific clothes-making already mentioned, during July 3.85 inches, and during | uniform. 
pda ig co an ~~ a a August 3.96 inches. The years with If there are only 5 inches of rainfall 
™ ~~ = cloth sample of 5130 Bluc Serge, and to an average yield of 29 bushels or less | in July and August, the yield will be 
give you a personal note of introduction per acre average in July 2 inches and 41 bushels, all other conditions being 
to the nearest Clothcraft Store. in August 2 inches. favorable, and the distribution of rain- 
fall being uniform. 


After examining these figures, I 
came to the conclusion that I should If there are only four inches of rain- 
fall in July and August, the yield will 
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giving the 
rainfall, 
different 
twenty- 


On my 
figures, 
temperature, 
belt 
years. I 
figures with 
year by year. 

More than any other one thing, the 


corn states 
three 
these 


A Cut and a Stite that Save Time 


LITTLE knife right by the side of the 
needle, that trims the cloth while it 1s 


marking the 


Thislabel on every Clothcraft 
Suit. Our signed guar- 

anty in the pocket 

ol every coat 


Clothecraft Blue 
as No. 4130 


a fall-weight 
at $18.50 known 


There is also 
Serge Special 


The Joseph & Feiss Company 


Founded 1846—Oldest Makers of Men's Clothes in 
631 St. Clair Ave., N. W. 


America 


Cleveland, Sixth City 





Save 15 to 25 Percent 


of Your Tire Upkeep 


You pay us for good tires only—we have prac- 
tically no selling expense—from factory to you means a saving 
though we have forced “priced high” standard tire makers to 
cut their cost 25% or more. You'll get no better tires—no better 
value—no more mileage anywhere than in absolutely guaranteed 


America 
Heavy Car 


e Tires 
Guaranteed 3500 Miles 


You pay only for manufacturing cost 
and a small legitimate profit. 100,000 
pleased car owners testify to success of 
our plan and the satisfaction of our tires. 
The prices given here show your savin 
Order any size at equally low prices. Te 

sii sted here, mail your 
order and check, draft, or money order 
today for what you need to fix up your 
car for the coming season. 


Free Examination to Make Sure 


When you get your America Heavy Car Type Tires examine them carefully 
If you sy not think they are the best tires you ever saw 
with your purchase—ship them back at our expense and we will return your 
the order now—you can’t begin saving too soon. 


American Tire & Rubber Co. 


1331 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Let us send you complete Price List and Bargain List of Auto Sundries 


Typ 


the size you want i 


money at once. Mail 


or Branches: 


Begin Saving NOW. 
Mail Order TODAY. 





Tire Expense is 75% of your Car Upkeep 
Read These Prices 


Corrugated] | Para Rubber 
i Grey Inner Tubes 











30.85 


— —-_ _--—__+ 
. You'll g get more pleasure out of your 
car when your tires cost less. 








if you are not satisfied 


Omaha, Neb. Dallas, Tex. 














A horse does more work with this humane collar 


Give your horse the Lankford Humane Horse Collcr and the hard work will be 


easier. Adjusts itself to an 
saves the horse’s strength. 


ee 


shaped neck, distributing the load evenly, which 
uaranteed to cure gal 


Is and sore shoulders. 


The pure medicated cotton absorbs sweat and impurities, bealing sores ina 


short time. 
Lasts at least 


Made of duck, trimmed with leather. 
three seasons, Collar and pad co: 


Always soft and pliable. 


The Lankford Humane Horse Collar 


Horse can use his full strength while working, ppeet Sone pany — 
2 ho ig pm a oft = 


Cares while 
vo ‘ou owe your horse thia hu 


doing more work for you. Will ill't not as 

hen writing for particulars regarding the 

=~ tokeepa daily business record: 
ord Collars. If yours doesn’t, 


The Powers Mfg. Co., Dept.G-5 Waterloo, lowa 


ask for our memorandum 
Most dealers sell Lankf 


Look 

MY for this 
Trade 
Mark 


native, 
pasha Buea 


at, Sant 











Double | Wear 
Stack and Machine Covers 
Absolutely Water-Proof 


Our Stack and Machine Covers made of the very 
best quality of duck and treated with Slickerene 
Wear twice as long as others and are absolutely 
water-proof. They stand hardest use—never mildew 
mor get stiff or break. Covers 9 ft. 4 in., or over, 
strips run short way, draining water perfectly and 
adding great strength. All rings sewed in, giving 
greater strength and service than brass rings. Seams 
sewed with best 4 cord silk finish thread. Manila 
repes 4 ft. S in. apart. Guaranteed full size and 
weight. Keference—Illlnois National Bank. 

SLICK ERINE COMPANY 


FP. O. Box 79, Dept. 3, Peoria, Lil. 





Finishing the Load 

\ 7,E guarantee the WEHMILLER Self. 
Loading Hay Rack (0 give satisfaction. 

Our rack is made strong and durable—it is a great 
labor saver—it saves one-half of your time in loading 
and one-half the time in unloading—spreads easily in 
barn. Write today for descriptive matter and prices. 
Deot. A, (Ow 
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be able top redict the corn yield in any 
year by knowing the rainfall during 
July and August. I tried this, but 
found that while my method of figur- 
ing worked beautifully in some years, 
in others it went far wide of the 
mark. For instance, in 1903, there 
Was a rainfall of 4.83 inches in July 
and 6.64 inches in August, but the 
yield was only 31 bushels per acre. 
There was an 8.5 inch rainfall in May, 
and I therefore concluded that a 
heavy rainfall in May, by delaying 
corn planting and by giving the weeds 
a start, had almost as great an effect 
upon the yield as light rainfall in July 
and August. 

In 1896 there was 6.96 inches of rain 
in May and a good rainfall in July and 
August, and a yield of 39 bushels per 
acre. It seems that the rainfall in 
May must be over 7 
to result in damage. 

Continuing to examine the figures, I 
found that a low temperature in May 
Was almost as bad as a heavy rainfall. 
In 1907, the average temperature in 
May was 53.5 degrees, 6.5 degrees be- 
low normal. There was an abundance 
of rain in July and August in 1907, 
but the cold May was enough to cut 
the yield down to 29.6 bushels. 

In the year 1898, the temperature 
was all right in May. There was not 
too much rainfal in May, and accord- 
ing to the records there was enough 
in July and August. But on looking 
into the matter further, I found that 
while there were several heavy rains 
in July and August, that these rains 
were poorly. distributed, and _ that 
there was one period of twenty-four 
days drouth. From this I concluded 
that it will not do to take the whole 
story from the figures. The records 
may indicate that there had been just 
the right amount of rainfall, whereas, 
in actual fact, there were long 
ods of drouth with occasional very 
heavy rains, which caused more dam- 
age than good. The twenty-four-day 
drouth in 1898 cut the yield down to 
34 bushels per acre, whereas 40 bush- 
els would naturally 
ed from examination of 
record. 

In 1909, judging from rainfall and 
the temperature record alone, I would 
have concluded that we should have 
had a yield of 38.5 bushels per acre. 
The actual fact is the yield was 34 
bushels per acre. Looking into the 
matter further, I found that there 
were high winds in 1909 coming just 
after heavy rains, and as a result a 
large part of the corn in the state was 
laid flat. In the fall, much of the 
down corn molded and sproutea in 
the field. High winds in late July 
or August evidently affect the yield 
by four or five bushels per acre. In 
1904, the rainfall conditions were al- 


the rainfall 


inches in order | 


peri- { 


have been expect- | 





be 37 bushels, all other conditions be- 
ing favorable, and the distribution of 
rainfall being uniform. 

If there are three inche@rof rainfall 
in July and August, the yiefd should 
be 29 bushels, all other conditions be- 
ing favorable and distribution of rain- 
fall uniform. 

If there are two inches of rainfall 
in July and August, the yield should 
be 25 bushels, all other conditions be- 
ing favorable and distribution of rain- 
fall uniform. 

If there is between 1 and 2 inches 
of rainfall either in July or August, 
the yield will be further reduced by 2 
bushels from that just indicated in 
the foregoing. 

If there is less than 1 inch of rain- 
fall in either July or August, the yield 
will be further reduced by 8 bushels 
under that indicated in the foregoing. 

An average temperature of less than 
72 degrees in July will reduce the 
yield probably by about half a bushel 
for a temperature of 70 degrees, one 
bushel for a temperature of 69 de- 
grees, and two bushels for a tempera- 
ture of 68 degrees. The same state- 
ment seems to hold good for August. 

Over 5 inches of rainfall in June 
may cut the yield by from one-half to 
two bushels per acre, depending on 
whether or not it comes so as to pre- 
vent killing weeds by cultivation. 

Over 6 inches of rainfall in July, 
especially if mcst of it comes early in 
the month, secms to act in the same 
way to decrease the yield by from 
one-half to two bushels. 

Over 8 inches of rainfall in May 
cuts the yield by from 4 to 6 bushels, 
depending upon how it is distributed 
Seven inches of rainfall in May seems 
to cut the yield by about a bushel. 

If the average temperature in May 

57 degrees, it should cut the yield 
“a about half a bushel; if 56 degrees, 
by one bushel; if 55 degrees, by four 
bushels; if 54 degrees, by six bushels, 
and if 53 degrees, by nine bushels. Of 
course this is a rather uncertain mat- 
ter, for much depends upon whether 
the low temperature is at the begin- 
ning of the month or near the close. 

If there are less than 3 inches of 
rainfall in May, and a severe drouth 
during July and August, cut the yield 
by one bushel for each inch of defi- 
ciency. 

If there are less than 3 inches of 
rainfall in June, and a severe drouth 
in July and August, cut the yield by 
one bushel for each inth of deficiency. 

If there is a severe drouth during 
July and August, and unusually heavy 
rains during the preceding six months 
increase the yield by one bushel for 
each additional inch above normal. 

If there is less than 8 inches of rain- 
fail during the months from Novem- 
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prevents scoring 
fh and ruining of 
cylinders. The}: 
same unusual high 
grade piensa 4 
is carried all the F: 
way through. oa . 


why “R & V Tri- 

umph’ ‘Farm Engines 

last so much longer, 
and give so much bet- 
ter service. Burn eith- 
er gasolene or kero- 
sene. Moderately 
priced. 


THE BEST 
FARM ENGINE 
BOOK 
You Ever Read—Free 





Write for our Farm 
Engine Book “Letting 
Gasolene Do It”. It 
gives the most valua- 
ble information about 
Farm Engines yet 
printed. 


JOHN DEERE 
Moline. III. 














\ SEE E YOUR JOHN DEERE DEALER 








10% MORE CORN 
4. FROM EVERY 
= \ ACRE 


Peters Surface Cultivator Shovels 
cover every inch of the soil—kil] the weeds 
like magic—save all the corn roots; this 


Fit any cultt- 
If your dealer 


means 105% more corn. 
vator, round or slot shanks. 
cannot supply you. write us. 


PETERS PUMP COMPANY, 


The Garden Acre 


even when highly fertilized requires intensive 
cultivation before it will yield to its fullest 
capacity. There is only one garden tool 

which will, at one and the same opera- 
ion, form a complete soil mulch to hold the 
heat, conserve the moisture and permit larg- 
' st degree of aeration— 


The Barker Weeder, 
» Mulcher and Cultivator 


as users express it, “The Best Weed 
Killer Ever Used.” Practical, In- 
. expensive, Self - ad- 
justing and aten-yr.- 
hk Old boy can run it. 
y, Illustrated and de- 
scriptive folders and 
> our special “Factory 
to User” offer free. 
Write today. 


David City, Nebraska 


Kewanee, Illinois 













THE BARKER MFG. CO., 

















Pump 
with a 


Farm Cushman 
4-H.P. All-Purpose 
will do and some = 


<cre'e Engine 
no other engine can do. 


An 
ph pay “all-season engine 
AND any binder. Weighs 190 
Ibs, Throttle governor. ger 
10 years. Also 2-cylinder 6 H. to 
20H. P. Get catalog and triar a ler. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 20281 St., Lincoln, Neb. 













Does 
everything 
any 4-H. P. engine 











ber to April, inclusive, and the sum- 
mer season is slightly dry, decrease 
the yield by one bushel for each inch 
of shortage. For very dry summer, 
decrease by two bushels, but for the 
average summer make no decrease. 


If there is less than 1.5 inches of 
rainfall in September, especially if the 
dry period is during the first half of 
September, decrease the yield by one 
bushel. 

If there is a frost after the tenth of 
May, decrease the yield by one bushel. 

If there was a frost the preceding 
year before the 30th of September, 
followed by cold, damp weather in Oc- 
tober, such as to hurt the quality of 
the seed corn, cut the yield by two 
bushels. 

If there is a frost before the 30th 
of September the year the corn is 
ripening, cut the yield by one bushel. 

Tnese figures apply very closely to 
Iowa and Illinois. In the drier parts 
of Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas 
they do not apply quite so closely, and 
in southern Indiana, where the rain- 
fall is considerably heavier than in 
Iowa, they do not fit conditions quite 
so well. For the bulk of the corn belt, 
however, they do very nicely. 

The things which I want to know 
in estimating the yield for any given 
year are: 

The time of the earliest killing frost 
the fall previous. This, together with 
the amount of rainfall and cold weath- 
er in October, determines quite large- 
ly the quality of the seed corn. 

The amount of rainfall during the 
months from November to April, in- 
clusive. In most seasons this has no 
effect whatever on the corn crop, but 
in dry seasons less than 7 inches of 
rain during this period will cut the 
yield. 

The temperature for May. An aver- 
age temperature of less than 60 de- 
grees during the latter half of May is 
likely to have an injurious effect. 

The rainfall for May. Over 8 inches 
is very injurious and 7 inches causes 
slight damage. Less than 3 inches 
may cause damage in a dry season, 
but gives splendid results if plenty of 
moisture follows later. 

June rainfall. It has very little in- 
fluence, but if less than three inches 
may cause damage if July and August 
are dry. More than five inches may 
sometimes cause damage by keeping 
the cultivators out of the field and 
giving the weeds too much of a start. 

The rainfall in July. Less than two 
inches and over one inch will cut the 
yield by about two bushels. Less than 
one inch will cut the yield by about 8 
bushels. 

Rainfall in August. Less than two 
inches and more than one inches will 
decrease the yield by about two bush- 
els. Less than one inch will cut the 
yield by eight bushels. 

The amount of rainfall in July and 
August together. Six inches of rain- 
fall means a cut of one bushel; five 
inches a cut of three bushels; four 
inches a cut of seven bushels; three 
inches a cut of eleven bushels; two 
inches a cut of fifteen bushels. 

The temperature of July and Au- 
gust. 

The rainfall in September. Less 
than 1.5 inches means a cut of one 
bushel. 

The time of the first killing frost. 
Frost before September 30th means a 
cut of one bushel, more or less, de- 
pending upon severity. 

Prevalence of high winds, such as 
to lay the corn permanently flat. 

Unusual distribution of rainfall. 
The records may indicate normal rain- 
fall, but it may be distributed so that 
there will be long, dry periods or long, 
rainy spells, such as to give the weeds 
a start. 

Periods of unusually hot tempera- 
ture, with hot winds, such as to kill 
the pollen. 

Let us apply these theories to a 
given year, for instance, to the dry 
year of 1901. The preceding fall there 
was a frost September 29th, and we 
therefore take off a bushel. During 
the months from November to April, 
inclusive, there were only 7.41 inches 
of rainfall, and since 1901 was a dry 
year, we take off another bushel for 
shortage. The average temperature 
in May was 60 degrees, Which is plen- 
ty to give excellent results. The rain- 
fallin May wasonly 2.3 inches, which 
is plenty in a wet year, but in a dry 
year is low enough to decrease the 
yield by one bushei. The rainfall in 
June was 3.7 inches, which is enough 
to give splendid results; 2.34 inches in 
July was enough to give good results 


| 








if August had been wet; but August 
had only 1.29 inches, and for this rea- 
son we take off two more bushels. 
The combined rainfall during July and 
August was only a little over 3.5 inch- 
es, and for this reason we take off ten 
bushels. Assuming that under the 
most favorable conditions in 1901, we 
would have secured a 40 bushel yield, 
we find that, taking all these other 
factors into account, that the yield 
would have been 24 buShels per acre. 
The state estimates for the year 1901 
were 26 bushels and the government 
estimates 25 bushels. 

Now let us try a good year. In the 
year 1900, for instance, frost held off 
till late the preceding fall; there was 
plenty of rain during thé fall, winter 
and spring months; there was 3.3 
inches of rain in May, 4 inches of rain 
in June, 6 inches of rain in July, and 
4.66 inches of rain in August. Frost 
that fall was September 29th. There 
is no criticism of this year except a 
slightly heavy rainfall in July and 
frost September 29th. For these two 
thing together, a cut of a bushel or a 
bushel and one-half might be made, 
and we would expect a yield of 38 or 
39 bushels. The state estimates were 
40.3 bushels, and the government es- 
timates 38 bushels. 

During the last ten years, improved 
machinery and better seed corn have 
increased the average yield under the 
most favorable conditions from about 
40 bushels per acre to 44 bushels, 
which was the yield we secured in 
1912, when the rainfall in May was 3.3 
inches; in June, 2.74 inches; in July, 
3.71 inches, and in August 3.78 inches. 

Last year, 1913, we had a May rain- 
fall of 6.24 inches, for which a cut 
should be made of one or two bushels. 
The June rainfall was 3.3 inches, the 
July rainfall 1.82 inches, and the Au- 
gust rainfall 2.68 inches. For the July 
rainfall a cut of two bushels should be 
made, and for the combined rainfall of 
July and August, a cut of six bushels. 
This makes a total cut of nine or ten 
bushels. The yield for 1913, under the 
most favorable conditions, 
have been 44 bushels. Subtracting our 
cuts, we get a yield of 34 or 35 bush- 
els, which is the estimate as given out 
by the state and the government. 

It is not at all likely that the fig- 
ures as I have worked them out would 
apply at all closely on any particular 
farm. On an area as large as the state 
they should work out splendidly, but 
on a particular farm they will not 
work out so closely, because there is 
so much variation in soil fertility. The 


thing to do with a particular field is | 


to estimate the yield with all condi- 
tions favorable, and then figure out a 
table of cuts for various unfavorable 
conditions. 





Rotation in Germany 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have seen articles in the Farmer 
on the subject of run-down farms and 
how to maintain their fertility. I have 
a 120-acre farm which I purchased 
four years ago, and moved onto it two 
years ago. While it is not what you 
might call run down, it has been badly 
neglected. I am in correspondence 
with a friend who lives in Germany, 
and he recently wrote me concerning 
their method of rotation, which may 
be of interest to your readers. 

His farm is the same size as mine, 
120 acres. On this 120-acre farm he 
keeps twenty milk cows, twenty-five 
head of milk stock, four work horses, 
three young horses, fifty to sixty hogs 
for fattening purposes, ten brood sows 
which raise two litters of pigs each 
year. Land there is worth about $250 
per acre. Horses sell at from $500 to 
$600 a team if good ones. Some of 
them sell for more than $600. Good 
cows sell for from $100 to $125 per 
head, and hogs bring $12.50 per 100 
pounds. They have their land divided 
into nine fields, and grow grain five 
years and then seed to grass for four 
years. This makes one field to seed 
to grass every spring, and the oldest 
grass land plowed every fall. If we 
can not follow exactly the same rota- 
tion, we should try to change our pas- 
ture and hay land as often as possible. 
Many a time here in Lyon county I 
have seen corn on land that was in 
grass two years which produced about 
twice as much per acre than land that 
had been used for corn and smail 
grain right along. 

SUBSCRIBER, 
Lyon County, Iowa. 
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WITTE Engines 


Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 


Stationary (skidded or on iron base), and Mounted 
Styles. Standard+the world over for 27 years. Better 
today thanever. Why pay double price for a good 
engine, or take a poor or doubtful one for any price, 
when the WITTE costs so little and saves all risk ke 


60 Days’ Free Trial 


5-Year Guaranty 


Direct from Factory to Users, for cash or on 
easy terms, at prices hitherto unheard of, for en- 
gines of these merits: Long-wearing, semi-steel, 

arable cylinders, and four-ring pistons; all verti- 
arve 2lves; automobile ignition; spark shift for <7 
starting; variable speed; and others, without whic 
no engine can now be high- ade. I am simply shar- 
ing my manufacturing a vantage os with engine 
buyer-users—asking only one smali factory profi 
New Book Free pg mm 
understand engine book in the busi- 
ness. Gives the “‘inside’’ of eng:ne 
selling as well as manufacturt~ "Te 
Shows my liberal selling plans with 
complete pricelist. Write me your 
full address for my prompt reply. 


Ed. H. Witte, Witte Iron Wks. Co. 













































There is no beforehand test by 

which you can know how long a 
roof will last. 

But when you buy 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


you also buy the responsibility of 
the three biggest roofing mills 
in the world—to make that roof- 
ing make good for 15 years atleast. 
See that Cer*ain-teed label is on every 
roll or crate. 


Your dealer can furnish Certain- toed 
Roofing in rolls and shingles—made 
the ee Roofing Mfg. Co., world’s 
largest roofing manufacturers “East St. 
Tae, Ill., Marseilles, Il, York, Pa. 











Chief Cupola’s 


Insure HEALTHIER Stock—LARGER Profits 

Equip your barns with the Chief 
Cupola, conceded the best made and 
strongest on the market. Bird, 
rain, snow and wind proof. 


Easy To Put Up 


Workmanship and efficiency 
guaranteed. Solid, durable and 
ornamental. Lasts a lifetime. 

Made of galvanized steel, well 
braced—reinforced edges. Large 
ventilation capacity. Turn your 
lane 28 into profits. 

Write for full information. 


SHRAUGER & JOHNSON 
601 Walnut St., Atlantic, lowa 


(CHIEF 























CUP ELEVATOR 


sidethecribin 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
| bleand strong. 
Elevates oats, 
=A wheat, or ear- 
==} corn, 50 bushels 
in three minutes. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


The first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT to the 
Farmer. Free Catalog showing 8 styles with crib 
plans which save youmoney, Write for it today. 








INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 69 MORTON, ILL- 














) 9c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Cepper—Extra Heavy Cable 
System guaranteed satisfactory or your 
Just write a postal for our 
£ Catalog which 


| \ money back. 
Proposition and FREE 
makes everything plain. 
The J. A. Scott Company 
Dept. N 


Detroit, Mich, 
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PADRP LDP PPD OSS 


OSE Comb Rhode Isiand seria of quality. Large 
R vigorous winter layers Fine color, from the 
best strains. Stock for sale after June lst. Exgs 
for hatching, $5.00, $3.00 and @1.5) per setting. 86.01) 
per hundred. Order early. Cc. C. Cunningham, 
Kooxville, lowa. 


Comb Red Jarge dark red 
birds, great lay . Big values in chicks and 
ans as a premium Mating 
Box 183, Mt. Pleas 


T ICH’S famous Rose 


Poultr ¥ house 
Poultry Farm, 


egg- 
list free. Ric 
ant, lowa 

OSE eisai Rhode “Tal and Reda. “aes from 
I tine range flock, 84.50 per 100. Also pure fawn 
and white Indian Runner duck eggs, #5.00 per 100. 
MES. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, lowa. 


ATCHING eggs. #5 per indred. Single Comb 
H*; ithode Island Reds gh scoring, even col 
heade “a dark, — avy boned 
pton, Ia. 


ored winter layers 


maies, scoring 91 3 e 2 stone, J 


> < , ggs from choice bens and pullets 

mate two cockerels scoring 92 82 per 

Farm rang 15, 8) per105. J. Nissen, 
Cerro . 


pip AND pe ashe 


S. ° ees 


yict ¢ ounty 


POSE 
— _ 


Mrs 


WYVANDOTTES. 


aes 


hat 
atch dul 


ated half price Mention Wa + Farine 


A. L. ANDERSON. Indianola. lowa 


Sitocs EAC io “i AN DOTTE EGGs 
&1.10 ‘ x 

yea rbreeder 0.1. WE ALY. 

Mane atine. low: a. (forme 5 


Ww" 
ie 
Wri ee 
pe 

| igs 
cr 


W. Jae 


VILVER 
Mrs 


. nn » Whe 
and White Ko 
dottes. Indian 
hatching 15 
sonable 


Poland-¢ na pics. 815 patr 
MRS. MAGGIE RIEFF, St. Peter, Minn. 
jrown Leghorns, Single mb 
i Fawn and White I an 
r $1.25 per setting, 
1m. Orders fl ed Prins. B. D. Runyan, 
Illinois. 
QIL\ VER Wyandottes, Barred Rox White ¢ peak 
s slac K Pr h and White Indian Runner ducks. 
Stock and eggs for sale. Will Neiers, L. B. 50, 
Cascade, + a. 
" B. turkey geese egys. 35c 
: White ~_ ng z 1.50 per 15; Indian 
@1.5 orrespondence solic- 
ited d. 
i for hatching, fre 
4 Black Langsbans and 
$2.50 tor 15 eggs. cash with order 
mateed. C.L Koester. Gl 


oring stock of 
ge Wyandottes, 
Satisfaction guar- 
adbrook. lowa. 

AGGS. Indian Runner « r duck. awn and white. Rose 
E and Single Comb Rhode Island I 8, seventy-five 
cents per setting Mrs. T. A. Gough, Bristow, lowa. 
n OTTEN eggs: We sell 

4 varieties of chickens 
Brothers, Nebr. 


nice fresh eges from 26 
Catalog Free Aye 
Box 2. Blair, 


T ARRED Piymouth Rock eggs, #1. €1.50, 2.50 per 
setting; Buff Orpington, #1 Pekin duck. ivc 


each Emmet Eldridge, Sac City. lowa. 
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I. BGHORNS. 


hite Leghorns, bred 


EGGLAND EGG FARM f35;,. Ecco ah per 15. 94 


per iW. Eggland Farm, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 


EGGS—15, 81.00; 30, 
S. C. sRewn LEGHORNS B15 so e200. 100. 
$4.00. S. SJ. Gi AKRDNER. Kussell, lowa. 
R° iomats 3rown Leghorns Eggs from high 
oring birds, #1.50 per 15: from fine free range 
3) per 100. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Fairview 
y Farm, Clarksville, Iowa 


White 
>, 100 85 
wa, 


‘ELECTED eggs from ¢ 
and Buff Leghorns: 15 #1.2 15 & 


Sure to please Hugo Retr 


| Cc. W. Leg) 18. »phant strain 
a standard: 1 “es ) Circular. 


Rogers Ranch, . Iowa. 


ice stock, S. C. 
7» 275 
ners, Inwood, Io 
winter layers 
satisfactior 


2B ROWN Le 
#1: 100, #4 
Egbert & Son, M 


Bis your order for Ss trown Leghorn 
} x ‘ ) Uv. Mr 


Ra = _— 


Wuster 


pROWN Leg 
D 5182.25, 158 
Rockbridge, I 
‘INGLE Comt 
SY winners and 


Birmingham, lowa 


Bi. FI Leghorns 
50) 82.00 
, 


INGLE ¢ 


birds 


omb Brow 
5), @2 


a Comb Br 
X eggs, 50 fora 
(Clarinda, lowa 


LOO | at Seanee aes 


ff Leghorn 


> I gt 
Madr 


Sica E Comb Bu 
7 car efu y packed 


POSE Comb Brown Leg 


t, Clarksyv 


pe 15 $2.50 tility 
Blair, Dayton, la 
Ss. ¢ I 


1 suff orpingte 
Omer 


North, El P 


lusively, Cook 


100 $5.00. 


ns exe 
Eggs 15 #1.25, 
. lowa 
. farm range, 

arksville, la 


es reasonable 
CUFF Orpingt 


vy 2) 
> « 2 


YAWN and White 
: ge strain 2) 
Mrs. Kittie M. Jordan, 
YGGS—Fawn and WI 
k s: 440 egg record 
Dakota 


ind white 
. Tracy, lowa. 


NDIAN Runner duck egg awn and white, 15 
) 2.50 tha Goodwin, Tracy. Iowa. 


LANGSH ANS. 


from extra large 
records in sti ate 

pens mated 

J. Schultz, Hills 


100 “BL: AC ‘K I angshar 1 eggs, 85 
trap-nested stock My show 
and fanciers’ are the best. Five 
ribbon birds. 15 eggs, #2. 83,85. A. 
boro, lowa. 


B ACK Langshan eggs. & 
Comb Brown Leghorn 
. Mason, Early, lowa. 
I LACK Langshans—Thirteen firsts this season. 15 
eggs 85c, WW $1.50. 100 84.00. Wm. Hunt, Earl- 
lowa. 


Also Rose 
Mrs. A. 





ville, 
rom prize winners, 81.25 
Myers, Murray, Iowa. 


Eggs f 


H. P 


LACK Langshans 
per 15, @5 per 100. 





a: 


Scotch Collies | 


and 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetland ponies of al! 
sizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual 
J, C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 





— 








Or More 
on One Hen 


No one would expect 
icks’’ 


300 LIC 


{a by no means uncommon, 
to fatten a steer with that number of ** 
ing his blood, but many expect == 
the old hen to go ahead shelling 
out eggs while lice and mites are 
sapping her very life. We have 
counted over 2000 dead lice under 
a row of ten hens, on a roost 
board painted the night before with 
Lee’s Lice Killer. This greatkillerdoes , 
double duty—contact kills mites, lice, 
bedbugs, etc. about the roosts; the 
vapor kills lice on the chickens sitting 
over it. Put up only in airtight cans, 
For sale at over 10,000 towns. 

Three sizes—35 cts., 60 cts., $1.00. Poultry Book free. 


GEO. H. LEE CO. Omaha, Nebr. 











ex ry. 
RE * 
es 


e 


canes 
>> SICK CHICKS 
<p CURED FOR SURE 


Every bottle of 
>» our Cholera Cure is 
— guaranteed to cure 

400 chickens in four 

case of Cholera, as Well as 

commoner diseases. Sent by mail 

on receipt of $1.00. Remember, a postal card 

will bring your money back if not satistactory. 
You are the judge. Mention this paper. 


P. P,  Cuplin, Chemist, West Bend, la. 


aS 


’ a 


days of the worse 


most of tl 


PLY Lectin TH Bod posite 


Pre 


~ Egomore Strain 
B. P. Rocks 


$1.25 for 15: #2 for 
3). $38 for 50: $4.50 
for 100 during May. 


Sprucemead Farm 
So. 5th Ave., Sheldon. fa. 
eee 4 BENSON. Prop, 


Elm Hill FarmBarred Rocks 


Weight with Quality 
After May 10th eggs at less than half 
» egES ra41.00 from all matings just as they ru 
nde E.G OODE Now * _ Maquoketa 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock cor 200 pul Cc from 600 and 
mater t 1 pound pure ii erels. Prices, 
21.00 $2.00 for 30. 83.00 for 50, 85.00 for 100. 
Order from this ad 


JAS. JENSEN & SONS, 


price. 


1 
for 5 
Newell, lows 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


range flock; large, he: Avy bone 
per setting 
ction g uarat iteed. 


il.# : 
L. Ss. FISHER & SON, Edgewood. Ia. 


Buff Plymouth Rocks 
from he althy stock, 


bred for winter 
L. L. Wooda, Grinnell, 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


L. L. DeYOUNG., 


layers 


lowk: 


Faz for sale. 
te me 
Sheldon. Towa 
_ AN pe HE w Barred Rocks. Farm range, 
tlayers. Eggs for h atohr. 
Nothing but fresh eggs 
Williams, 8. 2, Kanawha, Iowa. 


sr 22 per 50, &3.50 
sent out. Mrs. Ed 


. Monroe. lowa, 35 years breede rs 
cocks of the laying strain, with size 
and sired by prize win- 
0), #6. Special cock- 

aranteed ferttl le. 
1OCKERI a bred Barred Re ck eggs. Brad ey 
strain. Prize winners. Pens $2.50 per 1 Fine 
re flock, $1 per 15, 1.75 per 30, $5 per 100. Satis- 
guaranteed. Circular free. Alta Trease, 

e, lowa. 





Brod to-lay Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

*rolific layers, non-setters. Eggs, 15 81.75, 30 

» parcel post prepaid: 100 86.00, express not pre- 

id. Lafe D. Wr t. Knoxville, lowa. 

Win r E a eggs from vigorons rauyge flock of 

aving hens aidlatalee acorns 92 Fit- 

teen. bh andrea, 85. A. Marengo, 
lowa 


RIGHT'S | 
| . 


Everitt Hursh, 





I t FF Rocks—Show records and qual rap- 
nested proven layers. M. B. turkeys by wd ti ym. 
Henningsen Bros, Dike, Iowa. 

R"™ F RTON Poultry Farm Buff Plymouth Rooke. 

E38, per 15: 100, 85. Satisfaction guaran- 

Mrs Wilifam Guyna. Charles City, 


: ges. chicks, catalog. 





teed. Iowa. 


ARR ED Pp tocks, pull et mating, Latham strain. 
Special pen 15 eggs 83, range of yard 15 $1.50. 
H . He the rshaw, R. 6, Des Moines . lowa. 
(" "T rates. White Rocks—White View Farm, Fishel 
strain. Eggs—#1.25 thirty, #2 fifty, 83 hundred. 
Mra. ‘ Menlo, lowa. 


aude Pugh, 


B “FF Pl ymouth Rock k eggs from vigorous. 

bred stock; fine layers. Mrs. Geo. F. 
. Ipava, ul. 

W HI TE Plym« yuth Rock eggs direct from oo 
stock, $1 per 15. $5 per hundred. Mrs. U.S, 

Butler, Williamsburg, Iowa. 


W HI TE Rock eggs, #5 hundred; pen $2.50 setting; 
baby chicks 15 cents each. Mrs. Lon Johnson, 
Oakland, lowa. 





pure 
Graham, 











BR. AHMAS. 
L 1GHT ‘Brahmas exclusively for 30 years. Eggs— 
St; 30. $2.50; 100, 5. W. O. Fritchman, 
Oak L aw D Farm, 


Muscatine, lowa. 





L “Teur Brah ma eggs from Strong, vigorous stock. 
A. Osterlund, Vail, Iowa. 





TU commended 

\ AMMOTH Bronze ‘turkey eggs, 25¢ each. Rose 

4 Comb Red eggs, $1.00 for 15. Guy M. Efnor, 

Monroe 

\ J HITE Holland turkey eggs, $2 for 9. 
Potter, R. 2, Harlan, lowa. 


Iowa. 





Mrs. F. E. 














Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questtons relati; 1g to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 

















Duck and Hen io 


We have been asked whether it igs 
advisable to start an incubator with 
duck eggs and run one week, then 
add enough hen eggs to fill the ma. 
chine. Also whether it is best to 
start an incubator with both duck and 
hen eggs, and when the chicks hatch 
put the duck eggs under hens. 

Duck eggs hatch equally as well as 
hen eggs in the incubator if the cop. 
ditions for their incubation are right 
but duck and hen eggs should not }, 
hatched in the incubator at the 
same time. It has been done, but the 
chances of hatching vigorous duck. 
lings and chicks full of vitality in the 
one machine are poor. Duck egg 
quire more ventilation than hen eges 
the egg dries Gown more in aor: 
tion than the hen egg, the duck re 
ing more air cell room at , 
time than does the chick. 
will pip the shell a day or more 
fore hatching; if the ducks begin 
hatch on Thursday and the hen 
on Friday, the ventilation is not wh; 
it should be for the chicks. Duck 
eggs require more cooling than hen 
eggs, and when they are returned to 
the incubator, it takes longer to return 
to the right temperature. Of the two 
methods proposed, we would rather 
start the duck and hen eggs together, 
and put the duck eggs under hens at- 
ter the third week, but they should be 
removed before time for the hen eggs 
to pip. 

We 
found 


same 


plan, but we 
much in 


have tried this 
that we lost as 
way or another as we gained. If an 
effort is made to hatch the two to- 
gether, put the eggs on different trays 
—and the duck « ges on the cool side 
of the incubator, if there is a differ- 
ence. If two trays are used, it may 
be possible to lower the tray of duck 
eggs until the two trays of eggs are 
on a level. 


one 


Raising Poults 


One of the 


attractions of the Des 
Moines Poultry and Pet Stock Show 
was the turkeys. Staged with a back- 
ground of green trees—the scenery of 
the auditorium stage—they caught 
the attention of the visitor 
he entered the door. Mrs. Johnson, 
one of the exhibitors, called on to 
answer many questions in regard to 
her way of raising poults, and replied 
that she really didn’t raise them—the 
turkey hen raised them herself, i. e., 
she turned them loose with the turkey 
hen and let her provide for them. 

Personally, we have had our best 
success with turkeys when we turned 
them out in a strawberry patch, con- 
fining the hen in a large coop unde 
the shelter of the currant bushes. A 
turkey hen will care for twenty 
poults. If the range is not safe for 
them, have an enclosed runway about 
twelve feet square, and move the coop 
and runway frequently. Feed little 
and often, and do not leave feed be- 
fore them. Use a clean feeding board, 
spread the food out well, to give each 
poult a ehance, and take away what 
is left in five minutes. Give green 
food every day—chopped onions, dan- 
delions, burdock, and lettuce. Keep 
charcoal and grit before them. Keep 
them dry, and guard against lice and 
mites. Mrs. Johnson’s way of treat- 
ing for lice was with a kerosene cloth. 
She wet a flannel cloth in kerosene 
and ran it through the clothes wring- 
er with the rollers as tight as pos- 
sible. The poults were put in a peck 
measure. the cloth tucked down about 
them, and left for a few minutes. A 
white cloth on the bottom of the mea- 
sure will show the effects of this 
treatment. 

Don’t overfeed if you undertake to 
raise the poults yourself, and mark 
your poults as soon as hatched. Also 
mark your old birds on the wings 
with paint. Unless they are marked 
setting turkey hens may have many 
claimants. 
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" Broeder for Three Weeks 
Old Chicks 


A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

“~ would like to have you give us 
some good ideas on how to build a 
good, fireless brooder for three weeks 
oli chicks—about 200 of them. Have 
q hot water brooder, but will have to 
that for the baby chicks, or can I 


use 

divide the brooder so that both can 
use it? It is a 240-chick brooder. Or 
would it be better to have heat of 


some kind?” 
Rv no means put chicks of different 


sizes in the same brooder. A 240- 
chick brooder is over-crowded with 
chicks of the same size. When 


the chicks are first hatched, 200 may 
ceyrvive in a 240-chick brooder, but 
1 


} will not continue to live. They 
will die until the number that can get 
ficient pure air in.a brooder of that 
capacity, and no more, are left. The 
elicks will make their best growth in 
sma ll lots. Fifty at first, and not | 
more than twenty in a bunch at six 
weeks, is our experience. A heated 


prooder is a good thing for the chick 
for the first six weeks, especially in 
cold spring weather, but the chicks 
can be raised in a fireless brooder if 
vou don't put too many together. Have 
a box With solid sides to avoid cracks 
and drafts. Make a framework to fit 
over it. Get some fly screen netting, 
and cut in sizes to comfortably hold 
twenty chicks when -bent in a circle. 


When the chicks go to the brooder 
at night, confine them in these cir- 
eles, and cover with a frame of light 
word, across which is thrown one or 
two warm blankets, according to the 
severity of the weather. The blan- 
kets should come low enough to touch 
the backs of the chicks. In the day- 
time, keep a jug or two of hot water 
in the brooder under the blankets, 
and remove the screening. Face the 


box to the south, and provide suffi- 


cient ventilation. 


The Muscovey Duck 


The Muscovey duck is said to come 





from South America. It is very act- 
ive. The drake weighs from eleven 
to twelve pounds; the female only 
six to seven pounds. The period of 


incubation for the eggs is from thirty- 
four to thirty-five days. The standard 
admits two varieties—white and col- 
ored Muscovey. They are used for 
crosssing to some extent, and, unlike 


most ducks, are rather quarrelsome 
with one another, and the drakes with 
other poultry. They are cared for 
just as other ducks. The ducklings 
are fed largely on ground food with 
plenty of green stuff, which may be 
pul in the mash. Water should be 


before all ducks constantly in such a 
form that they can not get into it with 
their feet. Sand or coarse gravel 
should be put in the feed once a day. 
All ducks must .ave a dry place to 


sleep. 





Avoiding Accidents 


How are your chickens doing? This 
is the question that comes over the 
phone at this season oftener than any 
other. Sometimes the answer is en- 
thusiastic, sometimes it tells of loss- 
es trom cats, gray squirrels, skunks, 
weasels and rats; again the losses are 
from carelessness—the hardest of all 
to bear, So many perils menace 
chickens; if we are to raise our num- 
ber, it is necessary to keep on guard. 
Have a supply of low dishes or water 
fountains filled with fresh water, so 
the chicks will not be tempted to fly 
up on the edge of the bucket or tank, 
and thus get drowned. Teach the men 
to empty the water bucket or tub at 
the well after the horses have finished 


drinking. Don’t feed the chickens in 
the roadway or drive—if they get the 
habit of feeding there, they are near- 
ly sure to be stepped on by the horses. 


Watch the cats—and make away with 
heaps of old boards and weedy cor- 
hers where rats can lurk. See that 
there are no old paint cans about to 
catch rainwater and _ poison’ the 
chicks, and clean and fill the brooder 
lamps regularly. Don't leave the 
brooder without heat, because there 
1S an occasional warm day—if the 
brooder is in the shade, as it should 
be, the chicks will need warmth to 
run to for some time yet. 

't pays to take time to brooder train 
and hover train the chicks. The best 








way is to give them just a small run 
in front of the hover at first, gradu- 
ally increasing until they have all the 
nursery space. Then open the food- 
room runway only, and gradually give 
them the freedom of that. When they 
are turned out, yard them close to the 
brooder until they have come to know 
it. If chicks are to be saved in a sud- 
den storm, they must be well trained. 
It is a good plan to leave one old 
chick in the brooder to train the ba- 
bies. They will follow it ,and learn 
much quicker than when left alone. 
Certainly the price of chickens is eter- 
nal vigilance. 





Against the Dust Bath 


In an address on poultry manage- 
ment before the University of Maine, 
Doctor Pearl said: 

“It used to be believed that birds 
could not be raised without a dust 
bath to kill lice. One of these has 
not been used here in many years. In 
the first place, the hens should be free 
from lice when put into the pen. Sec- 
ondly, the dust bath does not pre- 
vent the lice; and, thirdly, it makes 
the place dusty and fills the lungs of 
the birds. In a pen, only a small per- 


centage of the birds will use the dust 
They should be put in 
houses kept 


bath anyway. 


free from lice and the 








Good Joke. 





reasonably clean, the pullets being 
kept from the old hens. Under these 
conditions there will be no ill effects 
from lice until spring. Then a small 
piece of mercurial ointment put on 
each bird will do effectual work in 
killing the lice, and they will come 
back but slowly. On old lousy birds, 
two or three applications should be 
made. We used to use a lice powder, 
but this was, on the whole, more trou- 
ble to apply, with no better results. 
We have yet to see any reasons for 
the putting back of the dust bath 
when there is plenty of litter on the 
floor.” 


Feeding Ducklings 


When the ducklings are hatched, 
leave them alone for from twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours. For the first week 
give dry bread and milk, or equal 
parts of rolled oats and stale bread 
crumbs, to which are added infertile 
eggs, shells and all, and green food. 
Moisten before feeding, but do not 
feed warm. Add green food and sand 
or coarse gravel. Use milk if pos- 
sible in the mash. After the first 
week, bran and ground corn may be 
used in the mash. Keep dry. Have 
clean water constantly before them. 





Some Questions 


H. S. G., Minnesota, writes: 

“Will incubator hatched chickens 
be troubled with head lice if they are 
not raised with a hen? Are wire 
nests satisfactory for hatching eggs, 
or does the cold air come up from be- 
low? I have read that by mating old 
hens and young roosters, or vice ver- 
sa, that the sex of the chick can be 
controlled to a certain extent. Can 
you give me any information on this 


point? Are mangels more digestible 
raw, or cooked and mixed in a 
mash ?” 


Incubator hatched chicks will not 
be troubled with head lice if they do 
not run out where they come in con- 
tact with fowls, and if there are no 
sparrows and pigeons feeding in the 
yard. The tender flesh of the chick 
is tempting to the lice, and in some 
manner even an incubator hatched 





and brooder raised chick will become 
infested with lice in time. 

Wire nests are not satisfactory for 
hatching even in warm weather. The 
egg needs to be kept uniformly warm 
at any season if it is to hatch well. 

There are many theories for con- 
trolling sex, but none have been 
proven infallible. Some people claim 
that mating as above will control sex, 
others that the sex will be male if the 
females are overmated and female if 
they are undermated; also that feed- 
ing sugar will produce females. 

We prefer to feed mangels raw. 





Don’ts 


“eggs from Rose 
Comb Wyandottes.” The Wyandotte 
is a rose comb breed; the single 
combs that sport from it are not rec- 
ognized as Wyandottes, they are culls 
pure and simple, and should not be 
left in the flock. To advertise rose 
combs might lead one to believe that 
the advertiser thought there were two 
varieties of combs. 

Don’t send out eggs that are hatch- 
ing badly. The cost of replacing them 
will eat up the profits, and the annoy- 


Don't advertise 


ance of continual complaints wil 
make you dread the visit of the mail 
man. 


Don’t wait until the hatching sea- 
son to begin to feed the hens for fer- 
tile eggs. Hens that are in vigorous 
health, well fed, and exercised, will 
produce fertile eggs if properly mated. 
It is the hens that have been allowed 
to get overfat and sluggish that lack 
in fertility. 

Don't forget to look after the baby 
chicks regularly. They should be fed 
early in the morning; the time _ be- 
tween supper and breakfast should 
not be unduly prolonged. If unable 
to feed early, put food in the coop at 
night, and let them scratch in light 
litter for it. 

Don’t undermate a male bird. If a 
trio only is wished, and the male an- 
noys the females unnecessarily, mate 
him with one set of females in the 
morning and anotuer in the afternoon. 

Don’t neglect to watch the cat. Some 
cats are sly and will take a chick if 
not watched. Don’t have pity on the 
sinner; a chicken killing cat can not 
be trusted, and life is too short to 
spend as guard to chicks. 





L. V. Nash writes: “I have a hen 
egg measuring seven inches around 
one way and eight and one-fourth inch- 
es the longer way. Is there anything 
larger?” 





Reclaiming a Swamp 


Much has been said in recent years 
about the wealth that has been taken 
out of Iowa to be used in the de- 
velopment of other parts of the coun- 
try. Those discussing the matter com- 
plain that the millions of dollars made 
in lowa that have been taken to Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Canada and the Dako- 
tas, if kept at home would have been 
infinitely better for this state and the 
people that inhabit it, and so on. Not 
so much has been told, however, of im- 
provement and development brought 
about by men who have been coming 
here from the east and with capital 
made in the old home, building up and 
making better the new. Here is one 
of the very numerous illustrations to 
be observed in northern Iowa, and if 
all of them were to be taken into con- 
sideration it would be seen that much 
of the capital and citizenship that is 
continually leaving this state is being 
replaced by something just as good— 
and occasionally a little better. A few 
miles northeast of Hampton there is 
an extensive tract of low, marshy coun- 
try that for years has been used main- 
ly as grazing ground for cattle. Here 
and there the land is high enough to 
permit of profitable cultivation, and 
these parts have been cropped. Finally 
an Illinois man, Mr. C. W. Stouffer, 
bought five quarter sections, or 800 
acres, of this tract, paying $53 per acre 
for the region of woods, field, meadows 
and marsh, and proceeded to make it 
all field. He had no natural outlet into 
which to tile the low ground, so he 
made one that is all his own. He 
drilled an eight-inch hole 143 feet in 
the ground. At first it was a ten-inch 
hole, but it hadn’t been sunk very far 
until he struck water which rose a 
couple of feet above the surface. A 
flowing well doesn’t make a very good 
outlet for tile drains, and the size of 








the opening was reduced and the drill 
sent on down. Then another vein was 
struck, and the water rose to within 
thirty feet of the surface. A pit was 
made, concrete put in to within a foot 
of the top of the casing, a load of coke 
piled into the ditch just above the well 
and the water “turned on.” For sev- 
eral days it has been pouring into the 
well at a rate that would seem to fill 
up the hole in short order, but it does 
not show any signs of being filled. One 
hundred thousand tile are being laid 
on the big farm this year, and another 
one hundred thousand are to be put in 
next year. Ten four-horse teams are 
to be put to work next season on the 
reclaimed farm and by next fall it is 
estimated that from $12,000 to $14,000 
will have been spent for drainage alone 
on the place. But by that time there 
will be no five cornered corn fields nor 
long, wide marshy stretches, and there 
will be no $53 land.—Times-Republi- 
can, 





Terry and the Scientists 


Our friend Terry, of the Practical 
Farmer, who is enjoying a green old 
age on his farm, and telling his read- 
ers how to keep well by living simply, 
and who has given more help to many 
of his readers than the doctors, pokes 
some fun at the modern scientist. We 
quote a passage which we are sure our 
readers will enjoy, as follows: 

“Tissier, of the Pasteur Institute, in 
France, found that a particularly 
friendly germ, known as Bacillus Bul- 
garicus, thrives in sour milk. And then 
when these germs are drunk they are 
to live and multiply in the colon and 
destroy the dangerous germs coming 
from improper food. Thus old age 
was to be put off many years and ev- 
erything was to be lovely. Quite a 
few of our readers have drunk the 
sour milk or buttermilk. But, alas! 
these Bulgaricus germs did not always 
work. Perhaps you could leave out the 
word ‘always’ and not be far wrong. 
Something must be done. The reputa- 
tion of the institute was at stake. So 
now they discover that the Bacillus 
Bulgaricus lives on sugar, and the 
sugar we eat does not get to the colon 
to any extent, but is digested in the 
small intestine. Therefore the poor 
Bulgaricus which people drank by the 
gallon was starving. So now the dis- 
inguished savants have hunted up a 
new germ, ‘Glycobacterium.’ It was 
obtained from ‘the intestinal flora of 
the dog,’ if you know what that is. 
This germ can change starch, which 
is abundant in the colon, into sugar. 
And then the giycobacterium provides 
food for the Bulgaricus, and then the 
latter multiplies and destroys old age 
germs. Don’t laugh. This is the very 
latest discovery of modern science. 
Books will soon be out telling about it. 
Already tablets are on sale said to con- 
tain these two germs which are to work 
together and do such wonders. And 
Adam and Methuselah and Noah never 
heard of either of these germs, and 
still each of them lived to be over 900 
years old. That is good enough for us. 
How did the patriarchs manage to ward 
off these terrible old age germs? Why, 
they ate such plain, wholesome foods 
as their digestive tracts were made to 
handle, and nature took care of them. 
But this is simple, far too simple for 
the great professors to preach. Millions 
have been given to endow magnificent 
institutes and colleges, and the profes- 
sors must make some kind of a show- 
ing for the money. This is modern 
science. In effect it is trying to show 
people how they can do wrong and not 
suffer.” 

It was a fortunate thing for the 
world that Terry in his earlier years 
was a man of rather delicate health. 
By studying his own condition and liv- 
ing an active, simple life, he has lived 
to a good old age, and is still young. 
He is therefore able to talk effectively 
to the thousands of men who are kill- 
ing themselves by overeating and de- 
nying themselves the pure air and out- 
door exercise which nature demands 
a™ a condition of good health and long 
life. 





. . 
Lice, Mitesand Bedbugs 
Jabnke’s Vermin Trap Roosts catch them all. 
Guaranteed to rid your fowls of these pests. (No 
liquids or dips.) Thirty days’ free trial in your own 
hen house. Send for circular today. 
F.C. JAHNKE & CO., Muscatine, Ia. 





COCHINS. 
uta anand 
UFF Cochin eggs, $2.00 fifteen; hens, $1.00 each. 
Mrs. Maud Grush, Tarkio, Mo. 
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Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
ve can devote only a very smal! space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10 cents each, no extra charge 
for postage Order by number and give size or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address. 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 

“9 ustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
sent poetpaid for five cents. Special 

roidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for Every 

. lustrating 200 designs and describing how 
are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid. 

8s all orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 

es, Jowa 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
{ 


material 

in sizes 

t 14 nehe us ‘ 1 Size 6 
materi 
ontrasting gor 
Midday Blouse 

\ge 

material. 


requires 
years 
i4-inch 

* Three 
3 inches 


requires 24 


requires 
No. 6562 

Cut 

sure. 2 

inch material 


Gored Skirt 
Waist mea- 


yards of 36- 


The above patterns will be mailed to | 
any address by the Pattern Department 
of this paper on receipt of ten cents for 
each. | 











Victrola VI, $25 


Other styles $15 to $200 
The Victrola is a 
source of endless 
pleasure to the en- 

tire household. 


It gives everybody the kind of 
mus.-c they like best. 
Hear your favorite music at any Victor 
dealer's. Write to us for 
catalogs. 
Victor Talking 
Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 


Rerli-er Gramophone Co., 
Monvea!, Canadian Distributors 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 








Hearts and Homes 


This department was estallished by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
ies and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
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me 


,ipling. 


Mother’s Day—Sunday, 
May 10th 


movement for a public celebra- 
the 
mother,” 
Anna T. 
movement, 


The 
tion, “in 
who 


honor of besi 
lived, 


with 


ever your 
Miss 
an international 


“Mother's 


originated 
is now 
with a Day International 
Association.” 
flowers are worn. by 
mothers have passed away, red by 
those whose mothers still live. Two 
years ago, Governor O. B. Colquitt, 
of Texas, wrote: 

“T adjure all the men, women and 
children in Texas to recognize the 
debt of gratitude we owe to our moth- 
ers by rendering to them obedience, 
respect, and lovingly observe the du- 
ties due them, throughout the entire 
year, and that all join in paying them 
one grand tribute on Mother's Day. It 
has been said that the best 
is the heart; that the best teacher is 
time; that the best book is the world, 
and that the best friend is God—and 
all these may be summed up in one 
word, ‘mother.’ ” 

Governor Colquitt personally  ob- 
serves the day by pardoning ten crim- 
inals whose mothers pleaded to him 
for mercy. He has received appeals 
from heart-broken mothers, and will 
carry out his promise on this day, as 
he did twelve months ago. 

Speaking of Mother's 
Jarvis said: 

“Its purpose is a beautiful yet sim- 
ple one. It is to make holy the mem- 
ory of their mothers to the people of 
the land. This includes the mothers 
of every type—the mothers who gave 
up their sons that they might serve 
their country in battle; those who 
have given the land its leading states- 


those whose 


Day, Miss 


men, lawyers and physicians, and the | 


immigrant mother, who left the place 
of her birth that her children might 
have the advantages of the more pro- 
gressive country. All mothers are 
holy, poor as well as rich, and 
new movement means that all 
world, which knows it, shall now 
joice to show it.” 


the 


The Fault of the People 


A subscriber writing to American 
Motherhood complained that her chil- 
dren, upon their entrance into a coun- 
try school, were so shocked and dis- 
gusted with the vulgar talk and ac- 
tions of some of the pupils, and with 
the filthy markings on the outhouses, 
that they came home in fright and 
tears. The editor replies very perti- 
nently, “Whose fault is it if the boys 
go out and mark and mutilate their 
outhouses? Not the teacher’s. She 
can't be constantly on guard. Not the 
fault of the institution, not of the 
board. But what are the people about 
that they will stand for such a thing? 
What kind of people are you if your 
boy is one that will draw dirty pic- 
tures and write dirty words? And 
what kind of people are you if you 
haven't that kind of a boy, or girl, 
and still allow such a condition to ex- 
ist where your child will have to come 
in contact with it? Why don’t you 
go to see what kind of an outhouse 
your child has to use? Laxity in 
home morals which breeds the nature 
to originate such conditions or sloth- 
fulness in interest and care regarding 
the place where your child spends his 
days. One of the two is in existence 
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Order Old Dutch from 
your dealer today. 


Directions and suggestions 
for easy house cleaning on 
large sifter-can show how 
to lighten your tasks and 
make all cleaning quick and 
thorough. 


Large Sifter Can 10c 
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Why bake or roast blindly? —S — 


The glass door eliminates guesswork and worry. 
out opening it you can see your bakings brown per- 
fectly—never burning or chilling them. 

The Boss saves fuel. 
asbestos lined, heats in two minutes, bakes uniformly. 


Try the BOSS OVEN 30 days 


Order a “BOSS” from your dealer today. 


wasted, no time lost. 


30 days. 
satisfactory. 
oline or Gas Stoves. 
not to break from heat. 


saan 
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No heat is 


Your money refunded immediately if not 
Guaranteed to work on good Oil, Gas- 
Patented glass door guaranteed 
Genuine stamped “BOSS.” 
Write now for free booklet and dealers’ names. 
The Huenefeld Co., 432 Valley St., Cincinnati, O. Dealers Everywhere. 
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It is fully 


Test it 








Sold by 





in every neighborhood where 
schoolhouse and_ school-grounds 
unsupervised.” 

Don’t say such conditions don’t ex- 
ist about your schoolhouses unless 
you know personally that they don’t. 


Take the Taste Out 


The Outlook mentions a 
murder case, and then says: 

“Here is a suggestion: Let each 
story of crime be followed by a good 
deeds story in the same column. The 
psychological ecect of this juxtaposi- 
tion on impressionable minds would 
be distinctly helpful.” 

In an old manual to the mistress 
on how to manage the maid, the mis- 
tress is advised before making a cor- 
rection to specify some task which 
has been accomplished well, to lead 
up to the rebuke, then cite the. un- 
satisfactory work, and ask her to 
try to bring that up to the standard 
also. Undoubtedly, if good deeds were 
advertised with insistent hqadlires, 
as are the bad, we would have a more 
wholesome people. 


The Indiana Mothers’ Baby 
Book 


Last year, Dr. J. N. Hurty asked 
the Indiana state legislature for five 
thousand dollars, for the publication 
and distribution of the Indiana Moth- 
ers’ Baby Book, and succeeded in get- 
ting half the amount. Beginning in 
February, the distribution of this 
book was begun to the Indiana moth- 
ers only who have just borne their 


the 
are 





horrible 











first child. The book gives mothers 
simple instructions concerning preg: 
nancy, child-birth and the care of ba- 
bies in the first part; the second part 
is devoted entirely to the care of the 
child. A personal touch which can 
not help pleasing mothers accompa- 
nies this book in the form of two let- 
ters. One is signed by the governor, 
congratulating the mother on the 
birth of her child; the other is from 
the state board of health, offering its 
services in helping to keep the child 
well. “Naturally,” says the American 
Medical Association Journal, “these 
letters greatly increase the mental 
impression on the parents, and lead 
to greater attention on their part to 
the instructions and admonitions in 
the little book.” 


Good-Bye Hard Work 


House cleaning time is here. Every wo- 
man wants the BARNETT Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaner. No more dust 
and microbes filling the air. 

No more blistered hands, aching back 
or sweeping day drudgery. Absolute- 
ly new. All steel. Lasts a life time. 
Simple in construction. Nothing to . 
get out of order. Powerful suction. 
Latest flexible metal nozzle. Easy 
to operate. Special 10 days’ 
trial. Aliso many other snappy 
useful household articles. Write 
today for full information. 

Agents wanted. 


LL | 
JOS. W. F. BARNETT CO., Mfrs. /2¢ 


Riverside, Iowa 


DAISY FLY KILLER 











placed anywhere, 6t- 
tracts and kills ali 
es, Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts ail 
season. Made of 
metal, can't spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed _ effective. 

; hk Sold Dealers, o 
oe | 6 sent prepaid for $1. 
MAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, B. ¥- 
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ssue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be Ln 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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The Wrong Use of Riches 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son for May 1%, 1914. Luke, 16:14, 15; 


19-31 
“Now there was a certain rich man, 
was clothed in purple and fine 


and he 

linen, faring sumptuously every day: 
(20) and a certain beggar named Laz- 
arus was laid at his gate, full of sores, 
(21) and desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs that fell from the rich man’s 
table; yea, even the dogs came and 
licked his sores. (22) And it came 


to pass that the beggar died, and that 
he was carried away by the angels 
jnto Abraham’s bosom; and the rich 
man also died, and was buried. (23) 
And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, 
being in torment, and seeth Abraham 
afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 
(24) And he cried and said, Father 
Abraham, have mercy on me, and send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of 
his finger in water, and cool my 
tongue; for I am in anguish in this 
flame. (25) But Abraham said, Son, 
remember that thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good things, and Laza- 
rus in like manner evil things; but 
now here he is comforted, and thou 
are in angush. (26 And besides all 
this, between us and you there is a 
great gulf fixed, that they that would 
pass from hence to you may not be 
able, and that none may cross over 
from thence to us. (27) And he said, 
I pray thee therefore, father, that thou 
wouldst send him to my father’s 
house; (28) for I have five brethren; 
that he may testify unto them, lest 
they also come into this place of tor- 
ment. (29) But Abraham saith, They 
have Moses and the _ prophets; let 
them hear them. (30) And he said, 
Nay, father Abraham; but if one go 
to them from the dead. they will re- 
pent. (31) And he said unto him, If 
they hear not Moses and the proph- 
ets, neither will they be persuaded if 
one rise from the dead.” 

If we are to get at the true mean- 
jng of this parable, we must carefully 
note its connection with the preceding 
one. At the conclusion of the parable 
of the right use of money: “The 
Pharisees, who were lovers of money, 
heard all these things, and they 
scoffed at him,” literaly “turned up 
their noses at him.” Their comments 
are not given, but we can easily im- 
agine what they were. These publi- 
cans and sinners promised everlast- 
ing habitations, and the custodians of 
the law and the prophets shut out! 
How utterly absurd and ridiculous! 
And Jesus says, in effect: 

Yes, these publicans and sinners are 
abominable in your eyes, and men 
highly esteem you who justify your- 
selvs before men; but God knoweth 
your hearts, and I wovld have you 
know that that which is highly es- 
temed among men may be and often 
is, certainly in this case, an abomina- 
tion in the sight of God. Men whom 
you loathe and abominate, as you do 
these publicans, may be, and in fact 
are, highly esteemed in the sight of 
the Searcher of hearts. You say you 
are the custodians of the law and the 
prophets; but I would have you know 
that heir past light availed only until 
John the Baptist. Since that time the 
kingdom of God is preached, and it is 
open to every man who will press 
into it. Your occupation is gone. You 
Say the underlying principles of the 
law and the prophets are still binding. 
And so indeed they are, being in their 
nature immutable and eternal; but see 
What you, very perverse custodians, 
have done: You say that if a man 
Will give his wife a writing of di- 
vorcement, as your king Herod has 
done, this ends the matter, and he 
can marry whom he pleases; but I 
Ba) “Till heaven and earth pass 
away, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
Wise pass away from the law, till all 
things are accomplished. You claim 
to be the actual owners instead of the 
Stewards of the true riches. Let me 
tell you a parable: 

There was in a city a very rich man, 
SO rich that he was able to wear every 
day the costly purple, the garment of 
kings, and fine linen which only the 





wealthy can purchase. Every day of 
his life he feasted on the costliest vi- 
ands with his chosen boon companions. 
His career was one of splendor and 
of merriment... He partook of the rar- 
est dainties, lived in the greatest of 
splendor, and had a large retinue of 
servants. He did not regard himself 
as the steward of his wealth, but as 
its absolute owner, and used it mere- 
ly for selfish purposes. Like all of his 
class in all ages, he was highly es- 
teemed among men. 

It was apparent from the above, in 
wnich we have paraphrased Christ’s 
words in modern language, so as to 
bring out the full meaning, that there 
is nothing absolutely bad about this 
man; nor was theré anything bad in 
this from the world’s standpoint. It 
is not said that he was a glutton ora 
drunkard, or a thief, or in any way 
dishonest; but a rich, popular man, 
such as hundreds and thousands of 
men who may be found about every 
large city, in proportion to its size; 
a man whom the world praised, en- 
vied and aped, and at least outward- 
ly held in the highest estimation. 

And in the same city, said Jesus— 
and here again we paraphrase His 
words—there was a certain beggar, so 
poor, despised and utterly miserable 
that the people called him Lazarus, 
that is, “God help him.” Some well- 
meaning men carried him and laid him 
at the entrance of the rich man’s man- 
sion, in full sight of his boon com- 
panions when they came to partake 
of his banquets. Whenever he went 
abroad or returned, Lazarus was ac- 
customed to beg from him or from his 
servants, the crumbs that fell from 
his table. Day by day he was humili- 
ated by the fact that the dogs, the 
unclean, the despised dogs which 
prowled about the city day and night, 
were accustomed to lick the sores of 
this beggar at his gates, and he could 
not drive them away. 

Death, which visits impartially the 
palace of the rich and the hovel of the 
poor, at last laid his mailed hand both 
on Lazarus and the rich man. “And 
it came to pass that the beggar died, 
and that he was carried away by the 
angels into Abraham’s bosom,” or 
what you call the happy side of Hades, 
or the underworld, where you picture 
the blessed enjoying the fellowship of 
Abraham, the father of all that be- 
lieve. The rich man also died, and 
after an imposing funeral all that was 
mortal of him was placed in a splen- 
did tomb. His spirit, too, went to 
Hades, but to that part of it where, as 
you understand it, the souls of the 
wicked are kept in present torment, 
awaiting the resurrection of the body 
and the final judgment-of God, then 
to be cast into an abyss into which, 
as you understand it, no one has yet 
been cast. Here, lifting up his eyes 
and seeing the beggar with Abraham, 
he begged of him that he would send 
Lazarus, that he might dip his finger 
in water and cool his tongue. But 
Father Abraham replied that no fault 
should be found with the present con- 
dition of things, that while he lived 
he had all the good things that heart 
could wish, that no want of his was 
ungratified; and that Lazarus during 
his lifetime had nothing but evil 
things, which he endured with Chris- 
tian patience and resignation, evil 
things which the rich man was asked 
to alleviate or remedy, which he had 
either refused or neglected to do. It 
was Lazarus’ turn now. “And besides 
all this, said Abraham; between us 
and you there is a great gulf fixed, 
that they that would pass from hence 
to you may not be able.” Denied this 
last request, the rich man besought 
Abraham that he would send Lazarus 
to his father’s house, where he had 
five brothers, and warn them lest they 
come also to this place of torment. To 
which Abraham replies: There is no 
need of this at all, as they already 
have Moses and the prophets, the 
Scriptures, a sufficient guide. The rich 
man said: “Nay, Father Abraham; 
but if one go to them from the dead, 
they will repent.” To this Abraham 
replies: “If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded if one rise from the dead.” 





A Boon to the Farm Housewife 








The kitchen loses its terrors with the 
NEW PERFECTION Wick Blue Flame 
cook stove. Does exactly the work of 
the coal range without the terrible ex- 
hausting heat and the dirt and trouble. 
Burns clean, convenient, economical 
oil; almost saves its cost during the 
season. 


NEW PERFECTIONS come in 2, 3, 
and 4 burner sizes, which your dealer 
can show ycu. Ask him to explain the 
special burner construction, how the 
broiler broils on both sides at once, 
and about the patented fuel reservoir, 
refilled without turning off your fire. 


Be sure and see the 


Makes the heavy New Per ction latest model with the 


summer cooking 
easy, the kitchen 
pleasant. None of 
the dangers of gaso- 
line; no smoke, no odor. 

Note, in the picture, the cabinet top, 
the fine, big oven, the shelves and the 
towel racks. Roasts, bakes, toasts and 
broils to ‘‘perfection.’’ 





Oil Cook-stove 


new THERMOS 
oven, an inventjon 
thatgivesyouarange 
and fireless cooker 
combined. Don’t forget that fuel sav- 
ing soon makes up the price of the 
stove. That a cool kitchen makes 
cooking easy, especially when striking 
a match gives you your fire. 













This stove is a necessary piece 
of FARM MACHINERY, as im- 
portant as the thresher, seeder, 
disc harrow, cream separator. 


72-PageCook Book 
















For Best Results 
Use'Perfection Oil 


FREE, for 5 Cents 
Postage. Address 


The Standard Oil 
Company 
Chicago, IIl. 


(4N INDIANA CORPORATION) 


Burns Clean, Safe, 
Convenient Oil— 
Most Economical 
' of Fuel 









And here the parable abruptly ends. 
We will greatly mistake the meaning 
if we understand it as teaching any 
truth then new as to death, future 
punishment, or the future state. Jesus 
would not reveal to the Pharisees a 
truth about which He spoke with such 
reserve to His chosen disciples. He 
simply used the current Pharisaic be- 
lief concerning Hades, or the unknown 
world, which Josephus has described 
in his explanation to the Greeks of 
Jewish theology in almost the very 
words of this parable. Jesus asumes 
as true the then current Jewish be- 
lief that there is a future state of hap- 
piness and one of misery, that the 
physical destiny of man is fixed. Above 
all, He assumes that the Scriptures 
are a sufficient guide, and perhaps we 
might add that the remembrances of 
the present, the earthly hfe, are an 
important element of the joy and hap- 
piness or suffering of the future. In 
other words, it is not the object of the 
parable to reveal anything then new 
as to death or the future state. It is 
rather to show the utter and hopeless 
ruin that unfailingly comes to a man, 
who, gifted with every opportunity for 
doing good, lives for supremely selfish 
ends, and does not use the “mammon 
of unrighteousness,” or the wealth, po- 
sition and influence that may be given 
him in this life to make for himself 
friends that will welcome him to that 
of the future. 

There is nothing, as we have said, 
bad from the world’s point of view 
about the rich man; and there is 
nothing positive good said of Lazarus. 
The sin of the rich man was that he 
lived purely for self; the good of Laz- 
arus was that he endured the ills of 
life patiently. We are here taught 
that the men whom the world esteems 
most highly are often abominations in 
the sight of God, and that the men 
who endure the scorn, persecutions 
and afflictions of the present, who are 
abominated by all that is respectable 
here, are often esteemed of God. The 
plain inference was that the publicans 
and sinners who surrounded Him, 
seeking the truth, were highly es- 
teemed of God, while the Pharisees 
who despised them were in His sight 
abominable. 

But -what a lesson this should teach 
the church in these days as to the 
right and wrong use of money. What 
strange surprises may We not expect 
in the final judgment. In fact, we 
know of no teaching more important 








than this just now. There is enough 
money in the hands and under the con- 
trol of professed Christians this hour 
to convert the world, so far as money 
can, for the Master in the next fifty 
or a hundred years. Sut money, to 
be efficient, must be the expression of 
and accompanied by actual service. It 
must not be given as we would be- 
stow gifts to a pauper in order to get 
rid of him, but as we would minister 
to a sick friend. It requires quite as 
much wisdom to use money wisely as 
to earn it in the first place. It is one 
of the hopeful signs of the present 
day that Christian men of wealth are 
using it largely for human better- 
ment, not merely in the direct work 
of the church in the way of missions, 
home and foreign, and in the found- 
ing of hospitals, but in taking part in 
that other work of the church—the 
prevention of crime and disease, bet- 
ter housing and sanitation, reforms of 
courts, jails and penitentiaries. The 
esential thing is recognition of our 
stewardship and wise administration 
of it. 





Hawthorne pattern of 


ROCKFORD 
SILVERWARE 


Heavier than Standard 


One of the most 
beautiful patterns in 
tableware ever de- 
signed. Piated 
heavier than ordi- 
nary silver. French 
gray finish, sold by 
your jeweler exclu- 
sively. 

Beautiful Booklet—F REE 


Rockford Silverware 
has been sold by 
the retail jeweler 
exclusively for forty 


y 

“Exclusive 

ware” which pic- 
tures the beautiful 
things we make. 
Please tell us whom 
you trade with. 


JP ROCKFORD SILVER PLATE CO. 
104Wyman St. — Rockford, ffl. 
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The women-folks praise the 


BEATRICE 


Cream Separator 


for its easy cleaning 
Says Farmer Onswon. 


The great bugaboo with most 
separators is cleaning the bowl. 
‘The Centrifugal Washing Device 
does the trick for the Beatrice— 
washes, rinses, dries and aerates 
in two minutes, 

One of the many good reasons 
for preferring the Beatrice is that 
it’s a remarkably simple machine 
—very few parts—all of them 
easy to get at. 

The makers have wisely con- 
structed the Beatrice so it does 
not give trouble. 

When you take home the 
Beatrice you are not taking 
home a machine to worry 
over. It is ready for duty, 
night and morning, for 
years to come. 

But dependability is just one thing. 
Don't overlook the other requisites. 
‘The Beatrice gets all the cream whether 
milk is warm or cold. It turns as easy 
as any separator. And it's no job at 
allto wash up and clean up when you 
are through. 

Buy your separator with your eyes 
open. Don't buy any machine till 
you know the Beatrice. My word for 
it, it will save you money and worry. 
Write the nearest office below for cata- 
Jog and name of local dealer near you. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO. 
CHICAGO 


Des Moines, Ia., Dubuque, Ia., Lincoln, Neb., Topeka, 
Kan., Denver, Col., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
St. Louis. Mo. 














Cow Spray 
And Lice Destroyer 


As the cows go out to pasture, 
spray them with Creonoid and 
they will bring back more milk, 
because they will not be tor- 
mented by flies. 
Spray Creonoid inthe hen house and the bens 
will fatten, because they will no longer be 
irritated by lice. You can’t expect profits 
from nervous cows or scrawny, irritated bens, 
Creonoid is very cheap and powerful. 
Booklet free. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York fees ce Philadelphia Boston 
St. as Pittsburgh 
Clevelan Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Seattle Birmingham 





AVE ON YOUR.. 


Be an early buyer and save 
moncy on a Kalamazoo W 00d or 4 

Tile Silo. Galvanized All-Steel 

Frame provides contin: 

uous opening and safe, com 

nient ladder. Your choice of Tile Btock Silo or 
seven kinds of wood—all Kalamazoo Quatity. Catalog § 

and special offer, free on request. Write today. 

KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Mo. Ft. Worth, Tex. 











THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
manageme nt w. b week be chee prfully answere a. 


How Much Milk to Raise 
a Calf? 


A New York correspondent writes: 

“We have five calves from one to 
six weeks of age. We are feeding 
them two quarts of milk and two 
quarts of warm water, mixed, morning 
and night, together with all the mixed 
timothy and June grass hay they will 























eat. We sell our milk to a milk-ship- | 


ping station, and can not get skim- 
milk. Please tell us when we may 
wean these calves and feed them en- 
tirely on mixed grain and hay. 
are now a fine, playful lot of 

The Illinois experiment station has 


done a lot of work on this problem. | 


They 
healthy 


found it possible to produce 
calves by weaning them en- 
tirely from milk at the age of eight 
weeks. Their plan is to feed the calf 
its mother’s milk in moderate quan- 
tities until five days of age. It is then 


given ordinary whole milk in amounts | 


daily for ten 
then gradually 


of about ten pounds 
days. Skim-milk is 


substituted for the whole milk until | 


by the time the calf is twenty-five 
days of age, it is getting about twelve 
pounds of skim-milk daily. At about 
three weeks of age, the calf is started 
on grain. Corn alone does very nice- 
ly; whole oats is good, or a mixture 
of four parts oats, four parts corn, 
one part bran, and one part oil meal, 
may be used. For hay, clover or al- 
falfa is best. When the calves are 
six weeks old, the skim-milk is _ re- 
duced by a pint every day until no 
milk at all is being fed at eight weeks 
of age. One calf was weaned at be- 
tween six and seven weeks of age, af- 
ter having consumed a total of only 
117 pounds of whole milk and 202 
pounds of skim-milk. This calf was 
weaned a little too early for the best 
results, and for a time it seemed 
stunted. Eventually, however, it re- 
covered in good shape. These Illinois 
experiments are quite complete, and 
if our correspondent wishes to go into 
them further, he should send to the 


Illinois station at Urbana for Bulletin | 


No. 164. 

There have been experiments with 
calf meal in which the calves were 
weaned from milk when only two 
weeks old. Bulletin No. 60, of the 
Pennsylvania station, at State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, tells about exper- 
iments with calf meals. These calf 
meals are quite expensive, and as a 
rule, the best plan seems to be to give 
the calves milk until they are at 
least six weeks of age. Our 


skim-milk. We suggest that he take 
the whole milk after the calves are 
two or three weeks old and skim it, 


using the butter-fat for home use. Af- | 
ter milk is taken entirely out of the | 


calf ration, we suggest a grain mix- 
ture of about four parts of corn, four 
parts of oats, three parts 


Experiments in Butter Salting 


A report received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, of 
experiments made by the Ontario ag- 
ricultural station, showed that salt 
added to butter in a wet condition 
was better distributed and more in 
solution than were the dry salt lots. 
The average percentage of moisture 
retained in the finished butter was 
practically the same with both salt- 
ings. Tests on the retention of salt 
in the butter by the two methods do 
not agree. Butter churned to about 
the size of wheat granules contained 
more moisture and less salt than did 
similar butters churned to lump size. 
Grittiness in butter was found to be 
due to an overabundance of salt. It 
was found that a saturated salt solu- 
tion contained, on an average, 29.25 
per cent salt. Quantities of salt rang- 
ing from 4.29 to 5.77 pounds per 100 
pounds of butter were added to churn- 
ings, with a resulting retention of salt 
of from 3.156 to 3.45 pounds, the loss 
being accounted for in the churn wa- 
ter and on the worker. A loss of 
moisture and salt in butter was found 
in the process of printing and pack- 
ing, and after one, two and three 





They 
” | 
calves.” | 








corre- | 
spondent says that he can not get | 


of bran, and | 
| one and a half parts of oil meal. 




















We are the originators of the® 
only guarantee that stands the 
test in the scales of Justice. 








Our sanitary loose disc 
bowl has no slots, crooked 
tubes or inaccessible corners. 
The supply tanks are seamless 
and of our improved no-splash 
pattern. Every part of the 
bowl and supply tank and the 
covers coming into contact 
with milk are highly polished 
and tinned and retinned with 
the best pure block tin. 

An ingeniously designed dirt 
collecting chamber in the bowl 
cleans and purifies the milk. 

These and many cther ad- 
vantages of Economy Cream 
Separators are fully explained 
on pages 1225 to 1237 of our 
new big General Catalog. If 
you would like additional facts, 
we have— 








cover, 


our entire line of Plows, 





Gasoline Engines, 


also combines 








you one on ten weeks’ trial. 
it with old milk, cold milk and 
milk from stripper cows as well 
as on fresh 
the Economy King alongside of 
any other separator, 
of name, make or price—compare 
them for closeness of skimming, 
ease of running, 
thorough cleaning and in other 
essential requirements, 

If the Economy 
King isn’t supe- 
rior to others—if 
a ten weeks’ test 
don’t prove it to 
be satisfactory in 
every way,send it 
back; we will re- 
turn your mon-S=—5s 
ey, together with 
transportation 
charges you paid. 

Prices: 
capacity, $28.95; 375-lb. capacity, 
$36.75; 600-lb. capacity, $44.90; 
800-lb. capacity, $49.80. 


A New Book for Farmers 


It not only illustrates and describes our complete line of 
Economy King Cream Separators, but combines under one 
complete descriptions and accurate illustrations of 
Harrows, Cultivators, 
and other farm implements, 
Farm Tools and many other farm sup- 
plies, all sold at worth while prices. 


If you would like to have this Separator Catalog, which 
all these other lines, just write “‘Send me 
your Cream Separator Book 65W72’’ and address 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


HE new Economy King 
Cream Separator is its own 
best ac ua, Let us send 

Test 
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quick and 


250-Ib. 


Spreaders 
as well as Buggies, Harness, 
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months in cold storage there was a 
steady decrease in moisture content, 
the salt content remaining fairly uni- 
form. 





Butter-Fat Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How many pounds of butter-fat do 
the average hundred pounds of milk 
contain? What is the average price 
paid for one pound of butter-fat?” 


milk there are 3.7 pounds of butter- 
fat. Holstein milk sometimeq con- 
tains as low as 2.9 pounds, while Jer- 
sey milk may contain as high as 6 
pounds of butter-fat in a hundred 
pounds. 

The average price paid for a pound 
of butter-fat last year was around 30 
cents. At present a pound of butter- 
fat is selling for around 22 cents. The 
change of the tariff from 6 to 2.5 cents 
per pound has no doubt influenced the 
price to some extent. 





Waste in Silage 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“How much spoiled silage would 
there be in a 14x30 foot silo where 
there is an average of one foot of 
spoiled silage all around the outside 
from the top to the bottom? What 
would be the value of this much sil- 
age? The corn I put into this silo av- 
eraged twenty-six bushels to the acre, 
and I put in fifteen acres of corn to 
fill the silo. Corn is worth 70 cents 
a bushel.” 

Average silage weighs forty pounds 


| a bushel, 
In the average hundred pounds of | 





per cubic foot. It is a matter of sin- 


| ple arithmetic to determine that there 


is in the foot space around the edge 
of a 14x30 foot silo, 1,200 cubic feet, 
or twenty-four tons of silage. Alto 
gether there should be in a 14x30 foot 
silo ninety-one tons of silage. If it 
took fifteen acres of twenty-six bushel 
corn to make ninety-one tons of sil- 
age, there would be about four and a 
third bushels of corn to the average 
ton of silage. With corn at 70 cents 
the average ton of silage 
would be worth about $4. Our corre 
spondent has evidently lost by spoil 
ing about $100 worth of silage. 


Bran vs. Oats for Milk 


Production 


A feeding experiment was conduct 
ed recently by the Indiana experiment 
station for the purpose of estimating 
the comparative feeding value of 
wheat bran and oats for dairy cows. 
The figures obtained from this test 
indicate that oats and bran are of 
like efficiency when fed in a ration 
containing equal parts of bran or oats 
and corn meal, corn silage and clover 
hay. 

Each pound of butter-fat that was 
produced by the cows receiving the 
ration coataining the bran cost 20.64 
cents, while the cows receiving the 
oats produced each pound of fat at 4 
cost of 21.77 cents. These figures 
were obtained by the use of ihe fol- 
lowing feed values: Oats, 32 cents 
per bushel; bran, $1.25 per cwt.; cord, 
56 cents per bushel; silage, $3.50 per 
ton, and clover hay, $14 per ton. If 
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VACCINATE 
WITH 


Q 
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BLACKLEGOIDS < 


and save the animals. 


BLAGKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and _ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 














Buy Your LAST 
Separator FIRST. 


If you have never owned a 
separator don’t buy care- 
lessly, only to find that you 
need and wanta really good 
machine. If youhaveaworn 
out or unsatisfactory sepa- 
rator, let your next be a life- 
time investment. Get a 


\Great Western 


A AT ST OE 

first instead of * work- 

ing up to it.’ Get our free Art 
Book on Separating Cream and 
Handling Milk. Shows best 
methods, gives results of exten- 
sive experiments and informa- 
tion found nowhereelse. Make 


$10 to $15 
more per cow per year. Our 
book tells how Write for it 
atonce. Address 


Rock Island Plow Co. 
395C Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill, 






















Non-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever- 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 
helatestimproved silo. A woodstave 
oice of humber. Entire silo creo- 
‘ted. Specia) paint for outside. Acid- 
Proof Lining for coating inside after 
erection. The finest door and door 
frame on the market. 
Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 
—best manufactured. 
Write for Catalogue. 
Manufactured by 


TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
Box ot ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! TE 


Buys the New Butter- 3 
fly Ir. No.1. Light running, 
easy cleaning, close skim- 
ming, durable. Guaranteed 
a lifetime. Skims 95 qts. 
per hour. Made also in four 
“ larger sizes up to 5 1-2 shown here. 
i 3 its own cost 
30 Days Free Trial nope by what 
It Saves In cream os brings Free cat- 
slog folder and ‘‘direct-from-factory’’ offer, 
Suy from the manufacturer and save half. (12) 
ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. 
2200 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 


Bonita Farm Silo 


Sixty Tons, $97.50 at your Lumber Dealer’s. Tested 
our Years. Cannot Fall Down. Fully Guaranteed. 
Don't be humbugged. 
BONITA FARM, 
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Raymore, Meo. 





the value of these feeds is advanced 
$5 per ton, making the oats sell for 40 
cents per bushel and the bran for $30 
per ton, each pound of butter-fat pro- 
duced by these feeds would cost 21.87 
and 23.06 cents, respectively, or an in- 
crease over the previous cost of ap- 
proximately 6 per cent. 





The Cost of Raising a 
Dairy Cow 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of the most important and vital 
problems in the dairy industry of this 
country, say C. Morris Bennett and 
Morton O. Cooper, of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Department of. Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., in Bulletin 
No. 49, which will soon be issued, is 
the production of heifers to replace 
poor animals and the older cows as 
they reach the end of their economic 
usefulness. The extent of this prob- 


lem may be better realized when one 
considers that there are in this coun- 
try, not including the Philippine 
Islands, 21,749,651 dairy cows. Con- 
sidering the average productive life 
to be even as high as eight years, each 
year 2,718,706 heifers must be raised 
to maintain the present number of 
dairy cows. If the total number of 
cows is increased, then even a larger 
number of heifers must be raised an- 
nually. 

The raising of these heifers for the 
country as a whole is an important 
economic problem to the dairyman, 
and the cost of their production is a 
large items in keeping down his prof- 
its. In the new bulletin is outlined 
the cost problem of raising a heifer, 
and figures are presented showing the 
results of investigations into the cost 
of producing heifers on a Wisconsin 
farm, covering a period of five years. 
During this period, 117 calves were se- 
lected for raising. The heifers raised 
were Jerseys. While the cost of rais- 
ing dairy cows of the different breeds 
may not vary greatly, the Jersey is 
one of the smallest breeds; and if 
there is any variation, the cost for the 
otner breeds would probably be a lit- 
tle higher. 

In computing the cost of producing 
a dairy heifer, consideration has been 
given to such items as feed, bedding, 
labor (both man and horse), shelter, 
use of equipment, interest on money 
invested, miscellaneous charges (in- 
cluding veterinary services, registra- 
tion fees, and other minor items), a 
share of the general overhead ex- 
penses of the entire farm business, 
and a charge to cover losses by death 
and discarding. To these must be 
added the item of initial value, be- 
cause a calf worth raising has a value 
at birth. 

Summarizing the results obtained 
by the experiments and observations, 
it was found: 

That the average net cost of a dairy 
heifer one year old is $39.52, which 
consists of its initial value, $7.94; 
feed, $24.67; labor, $4.45; other costs, 
$6.36; total, $42.52; credit for ma- 
nure, $3. 

The average net cost of a dairy 
heifer two years old is $61.41, which 
consists of its initial value, $7.94; 
feed, $40.83; labor, $7.81; other costs, 
$13.73; total, $69.41; credit for ma- 
nure, $8. 

The most important item of cost is 
the feed, which is 65.5 per cent, or 
nearly two-thirds of the total net cost 
of the heifer. Labor forms 12.5 per 
cent, and all other costs 17.5 per cent. 

One-half of the feed cost the first 
year, and one-third for the full two 
years, is for whole and skim-milk. 

By far the most expensive period 
in the life of the calf is the first four 
weeks, the cost being nearly double 
that for any other four-week period. 
This high cost is occasioned by its 
being dependent almost entirely upon 
whole milk. 

The man labor required in raisinga 
heifer is about forty hours during the 
first year and twenty-three hours the 
second year. The total cost of man 
and horse labor for the two years is 
close to $8. The manure produced 
during the two years has been valued 
at $8, consequently, the cost of labor 
is practically offset by the value of 
the manure. 

If the cost of raising a dairy heifer 
on the Wisconsin farm is typical all 
through the dairy regions, the usual 
price for such heifers will not pay the 
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Cream Separators 


LEAD 


Under Any Conditions 


For the reason that: 


There is as much difference in 
efficiency between U.S. Skimming 
Sections and all other skimming 
devices as between the Twentieth 
Century Limited (20 hours between 
Chicago and New York), and the 
average passenger train (25 hours). 


The U. S. Bowl is a marvel of pere 
fection because of its ability in the 
average dairy to save in closer skim- 
ming from $59.00 to $100.00 each 
year (15e to 30c each day) over all 
other separators, and because it can 
be cleaned in about one-half the time 
of other separators, and easily kept 
perfectly sanitary always. 


The U. S. Separator is the only 
Separator having the non-rusting 
Nickel Silver Metal which is non- 
adhesive like glass or ivory, easier 
than other devices to clean by ordi- 
nary methods and immensely easier 
by the Mechanical Washer. 


The 1914 Sanitary Liner for bowl 
chamber supplies the most sanitary 
equipment. Iron is quick to rust 
when milk touches it. This is why 
other separators become insanitary. 


Milk cannot touch the iron bowl 
chamber of the U. S. for the liner 
prevents. 


The U. S. Separator separates 
thick cream when desired, and at 
the same time skims clean. © Thi: 
is a hard test, and under it all other 
separators skim poorly,and some clog. 
The advantages of thick cream are 
many. 


There are many cream separatory 
outside the class of so-called ‘“‘cheap 
separators” which in reality, like poor 
cows, are “star boarders’’ because 
they have not the ability as has the 
U.S. to meet perfectly the variations 
found in every day conditions in the 
average dairy. 


The U. S. Cream Separator is in 
a class by itself. 


It holds the World’s Record 
in the longest and hardest fought 
world’s contests. This statement 
cannot be successfully denied for the 
proofs are on record. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1914 CATALOG 


THE VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 


Chicago 
Salt Lake City 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 





Portland, Ore, 
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The Union Carbide Company 
is the largest user of industrial 
horse-power in the world. 


Union CarsiDE is the granite- 




















IN GRAY DRUMS 
WITH BLUE BANDS 








like material that yields acetylene gas. 
power of Niagara Falls and the great rapids at Sault Ste. Marie is trans- 
. formed into electric current, which in turn is changed into heat. 
This heat is used to maintain the highest temperature known to science 
in the hundreds of huge electric furnaces which turn out the Carbide. 





In the process of manufacture the 


The process of making Acetylene from Carbide is so simple it has brought this gas into world-wide use. Today 
tens of thousands of mine workers are wearing acetylene mine lamps on their caps— thousands of acetylene 
torches are illuminating big outdoor construction projects —tens of thousands of automobiles are equipped with acety=- 
lene headlights thousands of factories and machine shops are using oxy-acetylene metal cutting and welding torches— 


thousands of acetylene lighthouse buoys illuminate our sea coast. 


Others light the whole course of the Panama Caral 


And bundreds of thousands of country home families are using HOME MAD ACETYLENE for both lighting and cook- 


ing. 


Carbide Company’s warehouses located at shipping points all over the country. 
which it is packed UNION CARBIDE is as safe to ship, store and handle as coal. 


For information regarding any of the uses of Union Carbide address 


Union Carbide Sales Company, Dept. 8 


The thousands of tons of UNION CARBIDE used to make this acetylene is purchased direct from the Union 


In the handred pound drums ia 
It won’t burn and can’t explode. 
42nd St. Building, 
NEW YORK, or 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 
CHICAGQ, IL 





cost of producing them. This is espe- 
cially true of a heifer sold at one year 
of age. The investigations of the cost 
of producing a dairy heifer seem to 
indicate that a heifer entering the 
dairy herd at two years of age must 


be worth at least -$60 to cover cost 
only. A farmer can not afford to 
raise a heifer that will not sell for 


more than $60 at two years of age. 
Bulletin No. 49 is well illustrated, 
and there is sure to be considerable 
demand for it as soon as it is ready 
for distribution. 
RICHARD HAMILTON BYRD. 





Fattening Cattle on Grass 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice in a recent issue a corre- 
spondent asks about turning fattening 
cattle on grass. 

I am feeding a load for the latter 
May market, and at present I am 
feeding cut-up ear corn, oil meal (on 
full feed), and clover hay. I have 
these cattle running on twenty acres 
of pasture land now, and they are eat- 
ing grass as it grows up; in this way 
they are doing good, but are just 
dropping off a little on the clover hay. 
I don’t believe it would be well to 
turn cattle on grass so suddenly, as 
the change no doubt will bring on no 
gain. 

J. EDWARD WITTE. 
_ Clinton County, Iowa. 





This Silo Béats Them All 


w interlocking anchoring @“7"3 

im system holds fast. Engineers say 1H 
y it’s great, best ever. Steel cables 
envelope entire silo, fasten into 
foundation. Send for free blue priat, 


CHAMPION SILOS} 
Will Not Rot or Swell] 


That’s another improvement. Staves 
are oil filled under pressure. Closes 
pores e staves rot-proof 
Weather-proof and permanent. En 
dorsed by U. S. Government. Investi- & 
gate. Send for free sample of stav 





wet CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


AL. FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Easy running. Easily cleaned. 
Whether dairy is large or small, 
obtain our handsomefree catalog. Address 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. eainentoce, w. ¥. 










Save draft—save repairs. 

Don’t rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 

Electric Wheel Co., 55 Eim St., Quincy, tll. 








_ When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Our Experience Corner 

















in this column we want our readers to give us the 
benefit of their practical farm experience. We want 
good practical experience but not a word of theoret- 
ical discussion. 

Write it out in your own way and get your letter 
to us promptly after a request for information ts 
made. Don't mind grammar and punctuation; we 
will take care of that. If any of our readers want 
experiences of other readers we will be glad to give 
space to a genera! discussion of the topic in this de- 
partment. 


. 

Millet for Seed 
A northern JIowa _ correspondent 
writes: 

“I want information in regard to 
the growing of millet for seed in lowa. 
How much millet seed should be sown 
to the acre? How should the ground 
be prepared? What is the best kind 
of millet to seed? What is the aver- 
age yield of millet seed per acre in 
>? 


lowa’ 


Silo Question 
An lowa subscriber writes: 
building a small 
wondering how 


“T am thinking of 
stave silo, and am 
much I might make of it underground. 
For example, would it be all right to 
dig a pit about five feet deep? Have 
any of your readers who have done 
this experienced any spoilage on ac- 
count of air getting in around the bot- 
tom of the should like to 
reports who have had 
experience line.’ 


staves? | 
from any 
along this 


have 
’ 


. . 
Beef Special Trains 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 27th, an In- 
diana subscriber asked what the Iowa 
farmers thought of special trains, and 
beef specials in particular. I attend- 
ed a beef special a few days ago, and 
think they are an_ excellent thing. 
They are instructive, but they must 
cost the state a large sum of money, 
and there is not a great deal to be 
learned from them that has not al- 
ready been heard at county institutes 
or read in Wallaces’ Farmer. I do 
not mean that I do not think them a 
fine thing; but that they are too ex- 
pensive for the amount of benefit de- 
rived. I would say that if this money 
that is spent in keeping these spe- 
cials going could be distributed 
among the county institutes, it would 
help to make them enough better that 
the specials would not be needed, and 
it would be giving more real benefit. 

A SUBSCRIBER, 
County, Iowa. 


Buena Vista 


Cowpeas and Corn 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice on page 510, of your 
of March 20th, an inquiry concerning 
With corn, and I note your 
suggestions. I thought the experience 
of myself and a neighbor might be 
useful to the inquirer. We are fifteen 
miles west of Kansas City, so what 
applies here might not apply to Iowa. 

lor some vears I have planted cow- 
peas and corn, sending a boy with a 
bucketful of ahead of the culti- 
vator at the cultivation of the 
corn, and dropping a few seed wher- 
ever a hill of corn was missing. My 
neighbor has an attachment for his 
corn planter, and plants his cowpeas 
at the same time he plants his corn, 
and drops a hill of cowpeas in the 
corn row between every hills of 
corn. It is simply another set of seed 
boxes. For instance, he sets them to 
drop every eighteen inches, and they 
alternate—a hill of corn and a hill of 
co\peas. Last season he had only 
a few acres that way. a>1 he noticed 
an increase in milk yield when the 
were feeding on ensilage that 
had cowpeas with it, and a decrease 
when feeding on ensilage of corn 
alone. 

Last August, after cutting his corn 
and filling his silo with corn and cow- 
peas, he turned his milk cows into the 
stubble, and noticed a very material 
increase in milk yield, even though 
he quit feeding alfalfa hay; it was so 
dry here we all had to feed to get re- 
sults—our pastures dried up. 

I shall have the same kind of an 
attachment for my planters this year. 
I am told the cowpeas enrich the 
ground, and that more corn can be 


issue 


cowpeas 


see d 


first 


two 


cows 











grown with them in the corn than 
without, because they utilize some ele- 
ments that are antagonistic to corn, 
and they make it easier for corn to 
gather its required elements. 

GEO. S. LINSCOTT. 

Kansas. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Let me suggest to your Iowa corre- 
spondent wh®8 asks about sowing cow- 
peas on twenty acres of sandy land, 
that he plant a mixture of early corn 
and cowpeas, making a proportion of 
about one-third corn and _ two-thirds 
cowpeas. Let him drill the mixture 
in about June 1st, or a little earlier. 
The peas will help make the corn 
crop by drawing nitrogen from the 
air, and the corn will hold the cow- 
peas up so that he can cut the com- 
bination with a corn binder, or better 
still, turn in a bunch of hogs and hog 
them off. The plan works well with 
me here in Texas, and having come 
from Illinois. I think it worth while 
to try in Iowa. To put some of your 
readers right, let me say that cow- 
peas are no good as hog pasture till 
they begin to ripen, but then they are 
fine. 

A. BRUNSON. 

Texas. 


to experi- 
with a 
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Remarks: It is all right 


ment with an acre or two 


and cowpeas in 


or Illinois, but we 


mixture of corn 
care to 


see 


do not 


any of our readers seeding as much 


as five or ten acres of the mixture un- 
til they the 
crop at 


have experimented with 


least a yvear.—Editor. 


Dairymen Who Distribute a City’s 
Milk Supply Economically 
(Continued from third page.) 





one’s teeth chatter and almost takes 
his breath to step into one of them. 

While there are many large milk 
companies that make a business of 
buying and selling milk, there are few 
cooperative farmers’ companies that 
undertake to market milk and dairy 
products in cities. They have estab- 
lished co6perative creameries and 
cheese factories, and through these 
they marketed their dairy produce to 
mutual advantage. It is true that the 
furnishing of a city with its milk sup- 
ply is rather more complex than the 
marketing of butter or cheese, but un- 
der competent management by some- 
one who understands the producing 
end as well as the milk retailing side, 
the work is possible and highly prof- 
itable. What is needed and must be 
had for success is coéperation. Dairy- 
men need more for their milk, and 
one of the surest ways of getting it 
for those who furnish the supply 
for retail trade in cities, is to coép- 
erate and get closer to the consum- 
ers by distributing it themselves. In 
this way, expense of delivery will be 
reduced to a minimum, and all profits 
will go to the producers in the form 
of dividends from the city retail sales 
of milk, cream, butter, ice cream, and 
whatever dairy products may be 
handled, 


A Successful Farmers’ Club 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The Jordan's Grove 
Circle was organized under its pres- 
ent name in February, 1911, and is 
still working with even more interest 
than at first. I will not go into de- 
tails as to its management, only in 
those respects in which it differs from 
others I have heard of. It has the 
usual officers of such societies, and 
they constitute the executive commit- 
tee, which has a general oversight of 
all the work of the circle. Our object 
is not purely social, but we work for 
whatever is for the good of the com- 
munity. 

We meet regularly on _ alternate 
Friday evenings, from November 1st 
to April 1st, through the summer, as 
the executive committee shall ar- 
range. We have a program commit- 
tee of three, whose duty it is to out- 
line a program for each regular meet- 
ing and provide a leader. 

The programs usually consist of 
two papers upon subjects of general 
interest, with discussions, one or two 
recitations, and one or two pieces of 
special music. The program commit- 
tee assign the papers and the leaders 
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Bankers Lend Money Readily for 


Concrete Improvements 


You can obtain money more easily for a concrete silo or 
other concrete structure than for any other purpose on 
the farm. Bankers want to increase the value and produc- 
tiveness of farm land in their community. They know 
that concrete buildings are lasting improvements; mean 
greater efficiency on the farm; increase its value. 


When you build, you want to get full value for your 


money. 


For all your concrete structures use 


PORTLANS 


UNIVERSAL cement 


It is always dependable; even in quality, color and setting 


properties. 


Be sure to ask your dealer for “Universal.” 


Our booklets, ‘‘Concrete in the Barnyard," ‘‘Concrete Silos,’’ or 
other information on concrete construction, free to farmers. 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHICAGO, 208 South LaSalle St. 


PITTSBURGH, Frick Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Security Bank Building 


Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 
Ee aaape ocerannt eerie 


Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 





If you will use a Kemper Dise Furrow Opener on 


your Planter, we will guarantee you a better sti 
cleaner corn, stronger growth, and a bigger yie 
by ten bushels per acre. Write for catalog to the 


WALKER MFG. COMPANY 


No. 12 12th St., Council Bluffs, lowa 





re SAVES YOU [ABOR AND WASTE- 


The Quick Adjustable Hay Rack is replacing all others, Pate 
ented sill allows turning short. The adjustable side rack ate 
tachment is a wonder, Is guaranteed in cvery way. A boy can load 
it. Adapted for every purpose. Low-priced—pays for itsel{, waste 
is impossible. Labor greatly reduced. Buy the Quick and get bet 


ter results, bigger profits, 


Froe Folder. if you want latest 


in a stock rack ask about our “‘adjustable’”, Write to-day. 








QUICK ADJUSTABLE RACK CO, Dpt 12, Fiatt, Ill. 





of the discussion, 
leader. He or she arranges for the 
music, recitations, etc. The program 
usually opens and closes with a song 
by the club. America and Iowa are 
favorites, and we have a couple of lo- 
cal “booster” songs, “Purple and 
Gold” (our colors) and the “Circle 
Song,” which we use. The entertain- 
ment committee arranges for the 
place of meeting and entertainment 
other than the program. 

The booster committee, of seven 
men, work for anything and every- 
thing for the good of the community. 
The circle observes Memorial Day, 
decorating the graves of twenty-three 
soldier dead, who lie in our little cem- 
etery, and not forgetting the devoted 
wives who also served their country 
bravely in that woeful time. 

Through the offices of the circle, 
the rural schools of our township have 
an annual picnic the last day of the 
school year, with a program, athlet- 
ics, and an interesting exhibit of 
school work. The executive commit- 
tee selects the committees for these 
two occasions at the beginning of the 
year, and they have full power to 
make all necessary arrangements. 

Our membership is now composed 
of twenty families, but unlike other 
clubs, we do not limit the attendance 
to circle members, nor are our meet- 


and provide the 





ings confined to the homes of the 
members. We go with pleasure wihier- 
ever we are invited. This is made 
possible principally by the fact that 
the refreshment feature is limited to 
the very simplest, anything more elab- 
orate than fruit, nuts, popcorn, etc, 
being frowned upon. We believe. you 
see, in “plain living and high -think- 
ing,” and the tact that there are 10 
elaborate preparations to make, 10 
tables to set and dishes to wash, 10 
baskets to carry nor cooking to (0, 
leaves the ladies free to enjoy the 
evening, and permits those who have 
smaller houses, as well as older pero- 
ple, to entertain, and at the same time 
the simple food answers all the pur- 
poses of sociability for which friends 
eat together. 

We are supposed to adjourn at il 
o'clock, but often that last hour seems 
to stretch mysteriously, but we at last 
go home, glad to have been there, glad 
to have friends, and oh, so glad that 
our Hines have fallen in God’s open 


country. 
MRS. JOHN HOOD. 
Linn County, Iowa. 





Heavy shoes must not be put on the 
feet of young horses. It makes the 
horse appear awkward, and is more 
inconvenient for him to handle his 
feet. 
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Care of Auto Tires 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An automobile is pretty nearly hu- 
man in one respect. It requires care 
to make life long, and care that it may 
perform its functions up to the stan- 
dard of its creation. That is often 
overlooked by the owner of 


tirely 
os. ar, and this negligence is certain 
to hasten the tire breakdown. Any 
tire is subject to more or less abuse, 
owille to the fact that it must encoun- 


ter all kinds of roads and receive lit- 
r no consideration from the driv- 


tle ( L J 
er, Cuts, stone bruises, mud blisters, 
ete., result, and if these are neglected 


they eventually spell out the destruc- 


tion of the tire, as dissipation does 
the man. 

Possibly three-fourths of the tires 
returned to the manufacturers for re- 
pairs have been ridden insufficiently 
inflated. Insufficient inflation is re- 


sponsible to a greater extent than per- 
haps anything else for blowouts and 
quick disintegration. 

\When a tire is imperfectly inflated, 
the walls are continually bending 
pack and forth as the car moves, with 
the same result as when a wire or a 
piece of metal is bent back and forth 
in the hands. Heat is engendered in 
the threads, and because of this heat 
and the continued bending, the walls 
soon weaken and give away. In a short 
time they are not strong enough to 
support the air pressure multiplied by 
the weight of the car, and blowouts 
result. Not only that, but when a tire 
becomes loose, a lump or fold of rub- 
ber and fabric is formed just in front 
of the part in contact with the ground. 
This is what tire-makers call ‘“kink- 
ing.” This tends to separate the plies 
of the fabric, or in aggravated cases 
to chew up the walls of the tire, as 
well as that portion of the tube that 
happens to get caught. 

Don’t inflate your tires by guess. A 
big, thick-walled tire will show little 
depression under a heavy load, even 
though the air pressure is too low for 
safety. One can not tell from appear- 
ances whether or not the tires are per- 
fectly inflated. A good gauge should 
be used, and tires tested every day. 

A little cut in a tire, like a little 
habit, if allowed to grow, soon gets 
beyond control, and eventually de- 
stroys the tire. A close watch should 
be kept of these little cuts. They 
should be cleansed from sand and dirt 
with gasoline, and then filled with ce- 
ment and quick-repair gum. This gum 
will set in a few hours and become an 
integral part of the tire, and prevent 
future trouble. A very large cut after 
thus being treated shoultl be vulcan- 
ized at the earliest possible moment. 
To ignore these casing cuts altogether 
is to invite sand blisters and mud 
boils, whieh are caused by sand and 
dust entering the cut and working in 
between the tread and the fabric of 
the casing. 

These are diseases to which tires of 
any type or make are subject, if they 
are not checked soon when the symp- 
toms appear—small cuts in the tread. 


Sand blisters and mud boils are more 
complicated and disastrous the longer 
t! are allowed to go. They mean 
simply the stripping apart of the rub- 
ber from the fabric used to reinforce 


it. Sand and dust enter and gradually 


work their way between the rubber 
and the fabric, and the result is a sand 
blister or mud boil. 


Tires that have already developed 
all these diseases—mud boils or sand 


blisters—should be sent to the repair | 


man at once. When these blisters are 
cleansed out and vulcanized down, the 
tire is practically as good as new. 

If an axle is even slightly out of 
true, the tire will be subjected to a 
grinding action, which will wear out 
the tread in an incredibly short length 
of time. If you go over a heavy bump 
or have an accident of any kind, have 
your wheels examined at onée. Don’t 
wait until the tread of your tire is 
worn off, and then blame the tire- 
maker. 

When imbedded in rubber and not 
subjected to strains or weakened by 
bending, the fabric used to reinforce 
the tire will retain its strength indefi- 
nitely. As soon, however, as the rub- 
ber is removed and moisture from the 
road is permitted to penetrate, the 
tubric begins to disintegrate, and in a 
Short time its strength and resistance 
are gone forever. 

If one tire stops the load, as is often 
the case when brakes are not properly 








adjusted, the tread is liable to be worn 
through to the fabric by one applica- 
tion of the brake. The strain of stop- 


‘ping the car is thrown almost entirely 


on one wheel. It is set and the tire 
is subjected to a severe grinding ac- 
tion with the pavement or road. 

See that the brakes are adjusted to 
equally distribute the strain. Sudden 
stops have the same effect, and should 
be avoided. Skidding around corners 
at high speed is likewise very disas- 
trous. 

The fabric having thus been weak- 
ened, it is a matter of a short time un- 
til the air pressure in the tube, in- 
creased by the weight and strain of a 
heavy car, becomes too great for the 
container or casing, and a loud report 
announces to the driver that the tire 
has suffered a blowout. Naturally, the 
driver seeks the cause. If one is not 
patently apparent, the manufacturer is 
blamed for defective material or work- 


manship. To experts, however, the 
causes are well known. So long as 


the fabric is preserved as it was when 
the tire was new, the blowout is not 
likely to occur. Let the tire be rid- 
den partly or wholly deflated for a dis- 
tance, or suffer a cut or stone bruise, 
the fabric is weakened as a result, 
and once trouble starts, it gradually 
becomes worse until the blowout point 
is reached. Too frequently the driver, 
finding no immediate cause, disregards 
entirely the remote abuses, which are 
the real causes of his troubles. In the 
case of a cut or bruise, the blowout 
may not occur for days after the acci- 
dent, enough of the fabric being left 
intact to sustain the pressure for some 
time. 

Tire fabric is like other textiles. It 
tears easily once it is cut, while it re- 
sists the most severe strains when un- 
injured. A very small cut or rend in 
the fabric may, therefore, result in a 
bad blowout if not properly repaired. 

Pneumatic automobile tires are de- 
signed to carry loads in proportion to 
their cross sections and diameters. 
Nothing will tear tires to pieces so 
quickly as overloading. Many motor- 
ists who get frequent punctures and 
blowouts, and who have tire troubles 
in general, can trace their difficulties 
to overloading. Tops, wind shields, 
and many other devices are considered 
as extras by the manufacturer, and 
may increase the catalogue weight ma- 
terially. 

It is estimated that five per cent 
added to the weight of the car adds 
fifteen per cent to the wear and tear 
on the tires. For this reason it is al- 
Ways economy to adopt tires one or 








two sizes larger than the _ regular, 
equipment on your car. Even if the 


regular size tires are not overloaded, 
additional mileage and satisfaction to 
cover the additional cost wil! be given 
by larger tires. 

If chains are used, they should have 
proper adjustment. Chains applied too 
tightly will cut the tread out and ren- 
der the tire useless in a short time. 
The chains should be adjusted to allow 
them to shift around over the tread, 
and the wear will be distributed. 

If one-piece rubber clincher rims are 
used, it is advisable to examine them 
at frequent intervals for dents. The 
clincher rim is easily bent, and, being 
subject to rust, the edges may become 
worn down to a cutting edge; then 
rim cutting begins, and the case is 
soon cut through. 

When a clincher tire rim cuts, ex- 
amine the rim to see if the cause is 
not to be found there. Casings should 
be removed from the rims occasion- 
ally, to allow an examination of both 
rims and casings, the casings for 
breaks and indications of breaks in 
the fabric, for strains show up some- 
times inside first, and can be rein- 
forced with a patch and an ultimate 
blowout be avoided. The rims, for 
dents, irregularities and rust. 

With clincher tires one of the costly 
evils is irfegularity of rims. If the 
rim does not fit the clinch of the tire 
with perfect contact, the bead is soon 
destroyed, and water is allowed to en- 
ter the tire with destroying influence. 

If, when the casing is removed, the 
shoulder of the bead appears yellow 
or rusty, the rim should be thorough- 
ly scoured with emery cloth and given 
a coat of aluminum paint. A rusty 
rim soon eats away the canvas. The 
tire should, of course, be thoroughly 
cleansed before it is again applied. 

Tires should not be stored or left off 
any length of time unused in the direct 
rays of the sun, or kept in very warm 





quarters. Under such conditions, the 
rubber quickly loses its elasticity, be- 
comes hard, and soon develops innu- 
merable fine cracks. A continued ex- 
posure as above will render the best 
tire practically valueless in a few 
months. 

When buying a new case or a tube, 
it will be wise to See that the dealer 
has not had it displayed in the win- 
dows. To secure the longest Tife and 
greatest amount of service from a tire, 
it should be stored in dry, cool, and 
dark quarters. 

Never allow tires to stand in oil at 
the garage or elsewhere, and be par- 
ticular to wipe off any oil which may 
drop on the tires at any time. Lubri- 
cating oil greatly softens the rubber, 
makes it pasty and glue-like in con- 
sistency, and takes all the resistance 
and elasticity out of it. This oil may 
be cleaned from the tires with gaso- 
line, as gasoline evaporates and does 
not result in injury. 

If, when the car is idle, it is jacked 
up, it will add to the life of the tires, 
as they are then bearing only the pres- 
sure of the air with which they are in- 
flated, whereas, when supporting the 
weight of the car, this weight, often 
several thousand pounds, is exerting 
a continual, unnecessary strain on the 
casing walls. By adopting this course 
it is estimated that the life of the tires 
will be increased by at least half the 
time that the car stands idle. 

F. A. HENDERSON, 





A New Suggestion on Spoiled 
Silage 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to complaints going the 
rounds of the farm press this winter 
about silage spoiling in the center of 
the silo, I beg to submit the follow- 
ing: A neighbor of ours, who has 
filled his silo fora number of years, has 
two boys who, this last winter, at- 
tended to putting out the silage each 
day. One of them reported to his 
father that he was finding heating 
and moldy silage in the middle of the 
silo, about eight to ten feet down 
from the top. His father made an in- 





vestigation and found the circum- 
stances as follows: The younger boy 
had worked in the silo, putting out 
ensilage each day for a week or ten 
days, leaving the frozen sides undis- 
turbed, and taking out the center down 
some two or three feet. Then the old- 
er boy took the matter in hand, and 
began digging down the sides, with 
the result that loosened ensilage lay 
in the center pit and began to mold 
and heat so that by the time the sur- 
face was leveled off.and silage taken 
again from the center, moldy silage 
came out of the center of the silo all 
right enough, where one would the 
least expect to find it. 

Ensilage has kept very well, indeed, 
in silos here this winter, and is as 
good, if not the best, of our experi- 
ence in handling and feeding it. 

It occurred to my mind when read- 
ing of some of these complaints about 
ensilage molding in the center of the 
silo, and none around the outside, 
that the fault was not with the man- 
ner of filling so much as the manner 
of taking out the ensilage for feeding, 

EK. F. CHASE. 

Minnesota. 


Untreated Rock Phosphate 
Increased Yield 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note what you say to the Iowa cor- 
respondent in your issue of December 
5th, about rock phosphate on wheat. 
For the information of your readers, I 
will say that for the last few years we 
have been sowing about 100 pounds of 
untreated rock phosphate per acre, 
drilled in with the wheat in the fall. 
An increase in yield of from 50 to 100 
per cent was obtained. We buy it here 
at $12.50 per ton. 

J. L. WIGHT. 

Lawrence County, Missouri. 
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JENGINES| GRINDERS |WASHERS|SCALES Lighting Plants 
$20.00| $7.00 | $14.00 | $64 | $55.00 
andup | andup | andup | 5-Ton and up 


“If you buy a Lennox you're safe—you get the best” 
Lennox Machine Co., Marshalltown, fa. 
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50 FOUR-HORSE, FOUR-WHEEL GRADERS 
AT ONE-HALF MANUFACTURER’S COST 


itt a failure of a grader concern, we have 50 Road Graders left on our 
We built 
having no selling organization to dispose of them, we are 
forced to sell them at such a price that any township can 
afford several of these machines merely to keep the roads 
in good condition. 

The machine is a reversible type,’ 
1600 Ibs., 
anda team can handle 
work 100 per cent better than a drag, and will cost you 
hardly any more, besides you will be getting the regular 
Road Grader 


" ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 


these Graders under a contract, but 


7-{t. blade, weighs 
and for leveling and repairing roads one man 
machine nicely. It will do the 


at practically the price of a drag. 
Circular and Prices on Kequest 


Box 36, Quincy, Ill. 








summer. 


you money. 





THE O. K. 
m Sanitary and Non-Freezable Waterers 


The Only ALL-YEAR-ROUND Waterers of Merit 


Keeps the water cool and clean on the hottest days of 
Absolutely non-freezable. 
to your stock in any temperature. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Made for all kinds of stock. 
Waterers for summer use only, at prices that will surprise you. In- 
vestigate the O. K. before you buy elsewhere. 
Write for our catalogues and prices today. 


THE PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY, 


The water is open 


We also carry a complete line of 
It will save and make 


Sioux City, lowa 














thereby. 


you are getting. 





Just As Good 


Whenever a manufacturer makes a great success, by producing an unusu- 
ally good article and advertising it extensively, and 
favorably known, some other manufacturer tries to steal his thunder and profit 





He goes to merchants and tells them his article is just as good as the adver- 
tised one, and offers a little better discount. 
the ruse, and when a customer calls for the advertised article, they try to sell 
the unknown brand, by saying it is just as good. 

Most of us know that the article offered for “just as good” 
as the original—at best it is only an imitation. 
isn't afraid to advertise and guarantee his goods. 


becoming widely and 


Some merchants are caught by 


is never as good 
It pays to stick tothe man who 
You know then just what 
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1; SEVENOAKS | 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Wherein the General Leaps the Bounds of Law, Finds Himself in a New 
World, and Becomes the Victim of His Friends 
, Without Knowing It. 


(Continued from last week) 




















Vhy, 1 am giad of it, if you are,” she he returned. It seemed that Phipps, who 
said knew his master’s habits, had directed the 
Mr. Belcher drew a little book from his messenger to inquire for him at Mrs. Dil- 
pocket. lingham’s house, and that his brokers were 
What have you there?” the lady in- in trouble and desired his immediate pres- 
quired. ence in Wall street. The General — 
“Women have great curiosity said Mr. very much vexed with the interruption, 
Zelcher, slapping h knee with the little but declared that he should be obliged to 
volume follow the messenger. 
And men delight to excite it she re- Leave the little book until you come 
sponded back,”’ insisted Mrs. Dillingham, sweetly. 
“The General is a busine man, aml] ‘It will amuse me all day.” 
you want to know how he does i said he She held it to her breast with both 
j I do, upon on word responded the hands, as if it were the sweetest treasure 
lady that had ever rested there. 
Very well; The General two kinds Will vou take care of it?’’ 
of busine and he never mix¢ ne with “Vos,” 
the other.” He seized er unresisting hand and 
I don't inderstand.”’ kissed it 
We vou kno he's a manufacturer “Between this time and dinner I shall 
Kot 1 nm that Way > he Keeps be back. Then I must have it again,’’ he 
that In ‘ by itself, and en he op- said. 
erates in Wall street, he operates outside “Certainly.” 
of it He never risks a dollar that he Then The General retired, went to his 
in his regular business In any out- house, and found his carriage waiting, and 
side operation.’ in less than an hour, was absorbed in un- 
And have it all in the litthe book?” | raveling the snarled affairs connected with 
Would you like to see it?” his recent disastrous speculation. The good 
Yes nature engendered by his deligt tful inter- 
Very well, you shall, when I’ve told you view with Mrs. D,llingham lasted all day, 
all about it | suppose that it must have and helped him like a cordial. 
been ten vears ago that a man came to The moment he was out of the house, 
Sevenoaks who was full of all sorts of in- and had placed himself beyond the possi- 
ventions.s«é tried some of them. and they bility of immediate return, the lady called 
worke®wtéll: so | went on furnishing mon- | her servant, and told him that she should 
ey to him, and, at last, I furnished so be at home to nobody during the day. No 
much that he passed all his rights into m) one was to be admitted but Mr. Belcher, 
hands—saald everything to me He got on any errand whatsoever. 
into trouble, and lost his head—went to an Then she went to her room, and locked 
insane hospital, where | suported him for the little book over at her leisure. There 
more than two years. Then he was sent was no doubt about the business skill and 
back as incurable, and, of course, had to method of the man who had made every 
go to the poor-house. IT couldn't: support entry. There was no doubt in her own 
him always, you know. I'd paid him fair- mind that it was a private book, which no 
ly, run all the risk, and felt that my hands | ¢ye but that of its owner had ever seen, 
were clean.” | before it had been opened to her. 


He had sold everything to you, hadn't She hesitated upon the point of honor as 











he?” inquired Mrs. Dillingham, sympa- | to what she woud do with it. It would be 
thetically. | treachery to copy it, but it would be 

Certainly, I have the contract, legally treachery simply against a traitor She 
drawn, signed and delivered.’ | did not understand its legal importance, 

People couldn't blame you, of coures.” | yet she knew it contained the most valu- 

gut they did.’ able information. It showed, in unmistak- 

How could they, if you paid him all | able figures, the extent to which Benedict 
that belonged to him?” | had been wronged, Perfectly sure that it 

That's Sevenoaks. That's the thing | was a record of the results of fraud against 
that drove me away Benedict escaped, a helpless man and a boy in whom her 
and they all supposed that he was dead, heart was profoundly interested, her hesi- 
and fancied that because | had made mon- | tation was. brief. She locked her door, 
ey out of him, | was responsible for him gathered her writing materials, and, by 
in Some way But I punished them. They | an hour's careful and rapid work, copied 
will remember me.’ | every word of it 

And Mr. Belcher laughed a brutal laugh | After completing the copy, she went 
that rasped Mrs. Dillingham’s sensibiilties | over it again and again, verifying every 
almost beyond endurance, word and figure. When she had repeated 

\nd, now,” said The General, resum- | the process to her entire satisfaction, and 
ing this man Balfour means to get these even to weariness, she took her pen, and, 
that I've owned and used for from after writing: This is a true copy of the 
Oo ten 4 rs out of me Perhaps records of a book this day loaned to me 
do it, but it will be after the big- | by Robert Belcher,” she affixed the date 

Eest tig 1! New York ever saw | and signed her name. 

Mrs. Dillingham eyed the little book. She | Then she carefully wrapped Mr. Bel- 
was very curious about it. She was de- | cher’s book in a sheet of scented paper, 
lightfully puzzled to know how these men | wrote his name and the number and 

ho had the power of making money man- | street of his residence upon it, and placed 


affairs Account be 





aged their wks were | it in her pocket. The copy was consigned 
such conundrums t her! to a drawer and locked in, to be recalled 
She took a Littl assock, placed it) by and re-perused at pleasure. 
Mr. Belcher’s air. and sat down, lean- | She understood The General's motives 
ing by the weight of a feather against | in placing these records and figures in her 
him. It was the first approach of the kind | hands. The leading one, of course, re- 
she had ever made, and The General ap- | lated to his standing with her. He want- 
preciated it | ed her to know how rich he was, how 
Now you shall show me all about it,” | prudent he was, how invincible he was. 
she said | He wanted her to stand firm in her belief 
The General opened the book. It con- in him, whatever rumors might be afloat 
tained the resuits, in the briefest space, | upon the street. 3evond this, though, he 
of his profits from the Benedict inventions. | had made no allusion to it, she knew that 
It showed just how and where all those | he wanted the use of her tongue among 
profits had been invested and reinvested. his friends and cnemies alike. She was a 
Her admiration of The General's business talking woman, and it was easy for her, 
habits and methods was unbounded. She who had been so much at home in The 
asked a thousand silly questions, with one, | General's family, to strengthen his repu- 


eecasionally, which touched an important | tation wherever she might toueh the pub- 





point. She thanked him for the confidence lic. He wanted somebody to know what 
he reposed in her She was delighted to his real resources were—somebody who 
know his system, which seemed to her to could, from personal knowledge of his af- 
guard him from the accidents so common fairs, assert their soundness without re- 
to those engaged in great ente rises: and vealing their details. He believed that 
Mr. Belcher drank in her flatteries with Mrs. Dillingham would be so proud of the 





supreme satisfaction. They comforted him. possession of his confidence, and so 


pru- 


They were balm to his disappointments. dent in showing it, that his general busi- 
They soothed his wounded vanity. They hess reputation, and his reputation for 
assured him of perfect trust where he great wealth, would be materially 
most tenderly wanted it. strengthened by her. All this she under- 

In the midst of these deligh confi- stood, because she knew the nature of the 





dences, they were interrupted. <A servant 
appeared who told Mr. Belcher that there 
Was a messenger at the door who wished 


man, and appreciated the estimate which 
he placed upon her. 
Nothing remained for her that day but 





to see him on urgent business. Mrs. Dil- the dreaded return of Mr. Belcher. She 
lingham took the little book to hold while was now more than ever at a loss toa 
he went to the door, After a few minutes know how she could manage him. She 
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with 
had 
the 


interview 
and 
him 


had resumed, during her 
him, her old arts of fascination, 
seen how easily she could make 
most troublesome of slaves. She had 
again permitted him to kiss her hand. 
She had asked a favor of him, and he had 
granted it. Sne had committed a breach 
of trust; and though she justified herself 
in it, she felt afraid and half ashamed to 
meet the man whom had so thor- 
oughly befooled. She was disgusted with 
the new intimacy with him which her own 
hand had invited, and heartily wished that 


she 





the long game of duplicity were con- 
cluded. 

The General found more to engage his 
attention than he had anticipated, and 
after a few hours’ absence from the fasci- 
nations of his idol, he began to feel un- 
easy about his book. It was the first time 
jit had ever left his hands. He grew nerv- 
ous about it at last, and was haunted by 
@ vague sense of danger. As soon, there- 
fore. as it became apparent to him thata 
second call upon Mrs. Dillingham that 
day would be impracticable, he sent 
Phipps to her with a note, apprising her 
of the fact, and asking her to deliver to 
him the little account book he had left 
with ber. 

It was with a profound sense of relief 
that she handed it to the messenger, and 
realized that, during that day and evening 
at least, she should he free, and so able 
to gather back her old composure and her 
self-assurance. LS selcher's ate she 
placed with her copy of the book, as her 
authority for passing it into othe hands 
than those of its owner. 

While these little things, which were 
destined to have large consequences, were 
in progress in the city, an incident oc- 
curred in the country, of no less impor- 
tance in the grand outcome of events re- 
lating to Mr. Belcher and his victim. 

It will be remembered that after Mr. 
Belcher had been apprised by his agent 
at Sevenoaks that Mr. Benedict was un- 
doubtedly alive, and that he had lived, 
ever since his disappearance, at Number 
Nine, he wrote to Sam Yates, putting 
profitable business into his hands, and 
that he also directed his agent to attach 
him, by all possible means, to the pro- 
prietor’s interests. His motive, of course, 
Was to shut the lawyer's mouth concern- 


ing the autograph letters he had furnished. 


He knew that Yates would remember the 
hints of forgery which he had breathed 
into his ear during their first interviews 


in the city, and would not be slow to con- 
clude that those autographs were procured 
for some foul purpose. He had 
ful, from the first, not to break 
friendly relations that existed 
them, and that he hat 
yer had played him false, he 
anxious than ever to conciliate him. 
Yates attended faithfuly to the business 
entrusted to him, and, on reporting 
sults to Mr. Belcher’s agent, according 
to his client’s directions, was surprised tu 


been care- 
up the 
between 
the law- 
was more 





now 


saw 


re- 


find him in a very friendly and confiden- 
tial mood, and ready with a proposition for 
further service. There were tangled af- 
fairs in which he needed the lawyer's as- 
sistance, and, as he did not wish to have 
the papers pertaining to them leave his 
possession, he invited Yates to his house, 
where they could work together during 
the brief evenings, when he would be free 
from the cares of the mill. 

So, for two or three weeks, Sam Yates 
occupied Mr. Belcher’s library—the very 
room in which that person was first in- 
troduced to the reader. There, under the 
shade of the old seven oaks, he worked 


during the day, and there, in the evening, 
he held his consultations with the agent. 
One day, during his work. he mislaid a 
paper, and in nis search for it, had occa- 
sion to examine the structure of the grand 
library table at which he wrote. The table 
had two finished and furnished ex- 
actly alike, with duplicate sets of drawers 
opposite to each other. He pulled out one 
of these drawers completely, to ascertain 
whether lost paper had not slipped 
through a crack and lodged beyond it. In 
reaching in, he moved, or thought he 
moved, the drawer that met him from the 
opposite side. On going to the opposite 
side, however, he found that he had not 
moved the drawer at all. He then pulled 
that out, and, endeavoring to look through 
the thus vacated by both drawers 
found tltat it blocked by some ob- 
stacle that had been placed between them. 
Finding a cane in a corner of the room, he 
thrust it in, and pushed through to the op- 
side a little drawer, unfur- 
with a knob, covered with a 


sides, 





his 


space 


was 


secre? 


but 


posite 
nished 
lid. 
He resumed his seat, and held the little 
box in hand. Before he had time to 
think of what he was doing, or to appre- 
ciate the fact that he had no right to open 
a secret drawer, he had opened it. It con- 
tained but one article, and that was a let- 


his 


ter directed to Paul Benedict. The letter 
was sealed, so that he was measurably 
relieved from the temptation to examine 
its contents. Of one thing he felt sure: 


that if it contained anything prejudicial to 
the writer’s interests—and it was ad- 
dressed in the handwriting of Robert Bel- 
cher—it had been forgotten. It might be 
of grezt importance to the inventor. The 
probabilities were that a letter which was 
deemed of sufficient importance to secrete 
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— ia 
in so remarkable @ manner was im. 
portant one. 

To Sam Yates, as to Mrs. Dilling am 
with the little book in her hand, arise the 
question of honor at once. His heart wag 
with Benedict. He was sure that Belcher 
had some foul purpose in patronizing j,jm. 
self, yet he went through a hard struggie 
before he could bring himself to the de. 
termination that Benedict and not Belcher 
should have the first handling of t} et- 
ter. Although the latter had tried ti de. 
grade him, and was incapable of any ¢ lod 
motive in extending patronage to hj he 
felt that he had unintentionally surround. 
ed him with influences which had saveq 
him from the most disgraceful ruin. He 
was at that very moment in his enh 





He was eating every day the bread whj 
his patronage provided. 

After ell, was he not earning his } 
Was he under any obligation to Mr. [ 


cher which his honest and faithful jabor 
did not discharge? Mr. Belcher had wri 
ten and addressed the letter. He 





deliver it, and Mr. Benedict 
whether, under all the circumstance the 
letter was rightfully his. He put it 
pocket, placed the little box back n its 
home, replaced the drawers which 


should « 


and went on with his work. 

Yates carried the letter around i) is 
pocket for several days. He did not be- 
ieve the agent knew either of the evist- 


ence of the letter or the drawer in 














was hidden. There was, in a!l proba} 
no man but himself in the world who 
anything of the ietter. If it was a er 
of no importance to anybody, of c se 
Mr. Belcher had forgotten it. If it was of 
great importance to Mr. Benedict Ir, 
3elcher believed that it had beer e- 
stroyved, 
He had great curiosity cor “ni S 
contents, and determined to deliver it 
Mr. Benedict's hand; so, at the conclusion 
of his engagement with Mr. elCcher's 
agent, he announced to his friends th: 1e 
had accepted Jim Fenton's invitatic to 
visit the new hotel at Number Nine, and 
enjoy a week of sport in the woods. 
Before he returned, he became entirely 


familiar with the contents of the letter, 
and, if he brought it back with him on his 
return to Sevenoaks, it was for deposit in 
the postoffice, directed to James Balfour 
in the handwriting of Paul Benedict. 
The contents of this note were of such 
importance in the establishment of justice 
that Yates, still doubtful of the propriety 
of his act, was able to justify it to his 
conscience. Under the circumstances, it 
belonged to the man to whom it was ad- 
dressed, and not to Mr. Belcher at all. His 
own act might be doubtful, but it 


’ 


Was In 


the interest of fair dealing. and in oppo- 
sition to the schemes of a consummate 
rascal, to whom he owed neither respect 
nor good-will. He would stand by it, and 
take the consequences of it. 

Were Mrs. Dillingham and Sam Yates 


justified in their treachery to Mr. Bele 4 
\ nice question this, in casuistry! 
tainly they had done as they would have 
done by, had he been in their cir- 
cumstances and they in his. He, at least, 
who had tried to debauch both of them, 
could reasonab!y find no fault with them. 
Their act the natural result of s 
own influence. It was fruit from seeds of 
his own sowing. Had he ever approached 
them with a single noble and 
motive, neither of them could 
trayed him. 

(To be continued next week) 


been 


Was 


unselfish 
have be- 





Delivered you FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 






but write today for our bic 
1914 catalog of *“*Ranger’’ 


Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 
trial without a cent expense to you. i 

you can make money taking orders for bicycles, 

tires, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big hand- 
some catalog. It’s free. [t contains ‘‘combination offers” 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle information. Send for it. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES Gizoct to you. Noone else can 
offer s 


uch values and such 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.ui79 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Be An Auto Experi 


and get $100 to$150 a month or more. There are 
not enough experienced men to fill good jobs be- 
cause the automobile industry is growing faster 
than mencan betrained. Equip yourself as expert 
mechanic or for entering the automobile business 
for yourself. Ours is the largest, best equipped 
auto school in the West. You get complete 
instruction in auto machine shops, many makes of 
autos. Individual chauffeur work in large touring 
cars. Write for booklet. 


NATIONAL AUTO TRAINING ASS'N. 
284iNorth 20th Street OMAHA, NEB. 
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Destruction of Weeds 


in 1.—It shall be the duty of each 








Se 
owner. ‘ ecupant, person, company or cor- 
porat in control of any lands within 
the state of Iowa ,whether the same 
chall consist of improved or unimproved 
Jand town or city lots, lands used for 
ea right-of-way or depot grounds, 
ja which the public has an ease- 
mé r road, street or other right-of- 
% lands used for any other purpose 
wha ever, to cut, burn or otherwise en- 
tir iestroy all noxious weeds as de- 
fine n section two hereof, at such times 
ir vear and in such manner as shall 
pr the said weeds from blooming or 
F + to maturity, and to keep the said 
la free from such growths of other 
v as shall render the _ streets or 
i vs adjoining the same unsafe for 
1 travel, or shall interfere in any 
, with the proper construction or 
re the said streets or highways, 
al cause to be cut, near the sur- 
f weeds on the streets or high- 
i" ining said lands, between the 
{ day of July and the fifteenth 
( August of each year. But noth- 
i? ein shall prevent the land owner 
f rvesting the grass grown upon 
t ds along his land in proper sea- 
s 

s n 2.—The following weeds are 
he declared to be noxious weeds, 
na , quack grass (agropyron repens), 
Ca thistle (circium arvense), cockie- 
bi inthium canadense), wild mustard 
( a arvensis), sour or curled dock 
( erispus), smooth dock (rumex 
a us), bueckhorn or ribbed plantain 
q go lanceolata), wild parsnip( pas- 
til i sativa), horse nettle( solanum 
carolinense), velvet weed or button weed 
(al ion theophrasti), burdock (arectium 
la shoo-fly ‘hibiscus trionum), wild 
ca jaucus carota), and Russian this- 
t Isola kali, 1. var. tagrus). 

Section 3.—If any such owner, occu- 
1 person, company or corporation in 
( rol of any such land shall fail or neg- 
le do the things necessary to pre- 
ve he said noxious weeds on any such 
lat from blooming or coming to matur- 
it shall permit weeds thereon con- 
t to the provisions of section one 
he or if it shall appear that there is 
dat that any such noxious weeds on 


land may mature, then upon 
wh motion, or upon complaint 
») any member thereof, it shall be 
ty of the board of trustees of the 
ip in which such land lies, or to 
such land may be adjacent and 
the same county, or of the town 
1 or board of commissioners, if 
the limits of an incorporated town 
ty, to make investigation of such 
tion or complaint, and if it appears 
there is danger that any such nox- 
may mature or that weeds 
m render or are about to render the 

or highways adjoining the land 
e for public travel, or interfere or 
bout to interfere in any manner 
proper construction or repair of 
streets or highways, the said 





eeds 


l 
£ 


of trustees, town council or com- 
oners, as the case may be, shall 
an order fixing the time within 


the weeds shall be prevented from 
the said weeds shall be 
ed, prescribing the manner of 
destruction, and shall forthwith give 
in writing of the said° order per- 
to the owner of the land upon 
the same exists, if service of such 
can be made within the township 


oo . ad r 
ing seed, or 


Which such land is situated, and if it 


not be so served, then by mailing 


id notice by registered mail to the own- 
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er at his last known address, and also by 
giving a copy of the notice to the per- 
son, company or corporation in the ap- 
parent control or occupancy of the said 
land, whose duty it shall also be to mail 
said notice to the owner, and if the or- 
der so made is not substantially complied 
with by the time fixed in the order and 
after reasonable notice as herein pro- 
vided, then it shall be the duty of the 
board of trustees, town council or com- 
misioners, as the case may be, forthwith 
to cause said order to be fully performed, 
and the expense of the same, including 
the costs of serving said notice and the 
special meeting of the board of trustees, 
town council or commissioners, if any 
were required, shall be advanced out of 
the township road fund, or town or city 
general fund, as the case may be; or if 
the said fund shall be insufficient there- 
for, the town council, commissioners, or 
the beard of may borrow the 
money necessary to advance the same by 
issuing warrants of a like amount upon 
the read fund, or upon the town or city 
general fund, and at any meeting of the 
board they shall assess all of the same 
against the said land, and the owner 
thereof, by a special tax, which shall be 
certified and collected together with in- 
terest and penalty after due, in the same 
manner as road unpaid, and shall 
be collected by the county treasurer, and 
when collected shall be paid ‘into the fund 
upon which warrants were drawn. 
Before making said assessment, ten days’ 
notice shall be given such owner of the 
time and place of meeting of the trus- 
tees, council or commissioners, which no- 
tice shall also contain a statement of the 
work done and the expense thereof, with 
costs, and shall be given in the same 
manner as originally given to owners as 
hereinbefore provided. \t said time and 
place, such owner may appear with the 
same rights given by law before boards 
of review upon increase in assessments. 

Section 4.—It shall be the duty of the 
board of trustees of each township to 
consider the conditions of all lands and 
highways within the township and out- 
side of incorporated towns and cities as 
to noixous weeds, and the town councils 
and commissions shall have the same du- 
ties with reference to lands within their 
respective towns or cities, and on com- 
plaint made to them, or on their own 
motion, whenever it may appear that any 
of such lands within their jurisdiction are 
infested with noxious weeds or other 
weeds, whether about to bloom and ma- 
ture or not, they shall order their de- 
struction before a date to be fixed in the 
said notice, and prescribe the manner in 
which the destruction shall be accom- 
plished, notice of which order shall be 
given as provided in section three here- 
of, and if the said order shall not be 
complied with, the board may proceed to 
cause the said order to be performed, 
and shall certify the expense thereof, and 
it shall be paid and assessed to the lands 
upon which the same shall have been 
destroyed and to the owner or owners 
thereof,-and be collected in the same 
manner as is provided for the expense of 
proceedings under section three hereof. 

Section 5.—It shall be the duty of all 
officers directly responsible for the care 
of public highways to make complaint to 
the proper township trustees or town 
councils or commissions, as the case may 
be, whenever it shall appear that the pro- 
visons of section one hereof may not be 
complied with in time to prevent the 
blooming and maturing of noxious weeds 
or the unlawful growth of weeds, wheth- 
er in the streets or highways for which 
they are responstble, or upon lands ad- 
jacent to the same. 

Section 6.—All of the provisions of this 
section relating to the duty of the owner 
of the lands to prevent the blooming and 
maturing of noxious weeds thereon, and 
to destroy such growths of other weeds 
thereon as may interfere with the use of 
highways, shall apply also to cities and 
towns and the proper officers there as to 
all streets, highways, and lands of any 
kind within their borders, the fee of 
which shall rest in the public. 

Section 7.—It shall be the duty of the 
township clerk between the first and the 
fifteenth days of May of each year to 
post in two conspicuous places in each 
school district of the township a notice 
calling attention to the weed law of the 
state of Iowa, and giving a list o. the 
noxious weeds contained therein, and no- 
tifying the property owners to meet the 
requirements of the law. 

Section 8.—It shall be the duty of the 
township clerk between the fifteenth and 
thirtieth days of October of each year to 
make a report to the board of super- 
visors of the county in which his town- 
ship is situated, as to the presence and 
location of noxious weeds that have been 
reported or found within the township, 
and the steps taken to bring about the 
destruction thereof, a copy of which re- 
port shall be forwarded to the board of 
supervisors, to be kept on file, and a 
copy of same to be forwarded by them to 
the secretary of the Iowa department of 
agriculture not later than the first day of 
December following. 

Section 9.—Any township or road of- 
ficer or other officer who neglects or fails 
to perform the duties incumbent upon 
him under the provisions of thiS act shail 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. and shali be 


trustees 


taxes 


said 





punished by a fine not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars. 

Section 10.—Chapter ninety-six of the 
acts of the thirty-third general assembly 
is hereby repealed. 





Indiana Cattle Feeders’ 
Convention 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The annual spring meeting of the In- 
diana Cattle 
been called by President Maurice Doug- 
lass, to meet in Lafayette, Ind., Satur- 
day, May 16, 1914. The meeting will be 
held in connection with the cattle feeding 
trials at Purdue experiment station. 
Seven lots are now on feed and will be 
ready for market by the middlc of May. 
Valuation of the cattle will be made by 
commission men, The: cost of cattle, 
rate and cost of gain, and profit or loss 
per lot will be shown. Visiting feeders 


Feeders’ Association has 


will see cattle fed on the following ra- 
tions: 

Lot 1—Shelled corn; soy bean meal, 
2.5 pounds daily per thousand pounds of 


live weight; corn silage; oat straw. 

Lot 2—-Shelled corn, cottonseed meal, 
2.5 pounds daily per thousand pounds of 
live weight; clover hay. 
Lot 8—Shelled corn; cottonseed meal, 
.5 pounds daily per thousand pounds of 
live weight; alfalfa hay. 

Lot 4—Shelled corn; cottonseed meal, 
2.5 pounds daily per thousand pounds of 
live weight; corn silage; clover hay. 

Lot 5—Shelled corn; cottonseed meal, 
4 pounds daily per thousand pounds of 
live weight; corn silage; oat straw. 

Lot 6—Shelled corn; cottonseed meal, 
2.5 pounds daily per thousand pounds of 
live weight; corn silgae; oat straw. 

Lot 7—Shelled corn; cottonseed meal, 
2.5 pounds daily per thousand pounds of 
live weight; corn silage; alfalfa hay. 

An attractive feature of the day will 
be the address of Mr. J. D. Waters, of 
Dawson, Ill., who has for years been one 
of the most prominent beef makers in 
the corn belt. His subject is ‘““My Meth- 
od of Making Beef.’’ This should appeal 
to all cattle feeders, and especially to 
those who have seen the excellent prod- 
uct from Mr. Waters’ feed lots. 

Cattle feeders should set aside Satur- 
day, May 16th, and attend this big meet- 
ing, to which all interested persons are 
cordially invited, 


i) 


FEF, G. KING. 
Secretary Indiana Cattle Feeders’ As- 
sociation. 


Chester Whites and the 
0.1. C. 


A Missouri correspondent 
“What is the difference 
Chester White hog and the O. I. 
About fifty years ago, a Mr. L. B. Sil- 
ver, of Salem, Ohio, bought some Ches- 
ter White hogs in Pennsylvania. He 
bred them for large size and good qual- 





writes: 
between the 


cow 





ity, and called the Ohio Improved Ches- 
ter Whites, or the O. I. C. W. There 
is a special herd book for the O. IL C., 
and hogs to be eligible to registry in it 
must trace back to Mr. Silver’s herd. 





Kansas Crop Report.—The following 
is a summary of crop conditions in Kan- 
sas as reported by the Kansas Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Tojeka, April 29%, 
1914: The conditions and outlook for the 
growing winter wheat are very flatter- 
ing, considering the state as a whole. On 
the total of 8,333,000 acres, the condition 
averages 96.5, the highest for April re- 
ported since 1903, and this, too, on a 
record-breaking acreage. The wheat 
generally came through the winter with 
less injury than for years before, and in 
most localities afforded valuabie pastur- 
age. This spring, however, more or less 
damage was done by dry weather and 
high winds in some of the western coun- 
ties; for instance, in Logan, the chief 
sufferer, where, according to reports, 69 
per cent may be abandoned. Taking into 
account the total acreage, the infesta- 
tion of pests reported is so inconsequen- 
tial as to searcely justify mention. Cor- 
respondents make no report whatever of 
the presence of chinch “rreen 
bugs.”’ Lack of home-grown seed corn 
of good quality will apparently have some 
effect in lessening the usual acreage. Pre- 
planting opinions indicate that a normal 
corn acreage can scarcely be expected in 
Kansas this year. Conditions, however, 
have been uniformly excellent for plow- 
ing and preparing the land, and with 
somewhat higher temperatures following 
recent rains, planting will be pushed rap- 
idly under circumstances more than ordi- 
narily favorable. 


A Bi¢ Surprise forYou 
m=) OnCreamSeparators 


. Stop! Look! Listen! 


y The cream separator rush is on, Orders are 
piling in thick and fast. My factory is work- 
j ing to the limit making 35,000 separators this 
7 year. nat means my price to you for one 
*) separator is based on 35,0 
2 your opportunity. to ge 
neatest designed 
easiest operating separ: 
msde at a price that has 
competition on 
r 


the 


LO 





bugs or 








redit 


sep 
Pay later. 1'll trusty 
Five different plans. 


special offers. 
Wm. Galloway, Pres, 
Wa. Galloway Co., 
223 Galloway Sta. 
Waterloo, ia, 














AUTOMOBILE | 


“=? CIVEN AWAY 





atel 


publication into the homes of 


portunity for you. 


334- B Chamber of Com. Bidg., 








Ry ES! It is true. We are going to give away without one cent 
of cost, this fine Ford Touring Car in our great popular 
contest which closes on August 15,1914. We have already 
given away 11 automobiles in our past contests, as well as 

a number of motorcycles, pianos, dozens of other valuable prizes. 

All of these prizes were awarded absolutely without one cent of 

cost to those who received them. We will gladly furnish you with 

the names of these winners if you wish to write to them. 
are eligible to enter this contest and try for the Ford Automobile 
or motorcycle or any of the other 18 valuable prizes which we are 
offering, and have just as good an opportunity to win an auto as 
any of our past contestants. It will not cost you one cent to find out 
about our great offer or to compete for these splendid prizes. 


Let Us Tell You About Our Plan 


Clip out the coupon, fill in your name and address and we will immedi- 
upon receipt of same, send you full information about how to secure 
the Ford Automobile. Space in this announcement does not ‘permit our giv- 
ing full information about our great offer, but we will say brief 

that the object of giving away these valuable prizes is to introduce our 

1 ‘ ebraska and surroundings states. For 

this service, we are willing to pay liberally. 
mobile, don’t fail to investigate this proposition. 
D Fill in and mail the cou 
out all about this great offer. It does not cost you one cent. 7 Farm Journal 


NEBRASKA FARM JOURNAL 





You 





ly, however, 


If you want an auto- a} | 


It is the o 
pon today, and find 7 Nebraska 


334 B Chamber of Com. 
A. Building, Omaha, Neb. 
Gentiemen. Please send me 
fuli information about how [ 
can win the Ford Automobile. 
4 It is understood that this does not 
obligate me in any way. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Coupon i, ee sig encuanevauuadeniiaie 
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| Legal Inquiries 


Legal inquiries of genera! interest wil! be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mai) is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
Thie fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
otbers. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 








LIABILITY FOR STALLION FEE. 


subscriber writes: 


\n lowa 
“A bred a 
understanding that the 
to be nen t 


colt \ makes a sale of his 


mare to B's stallion, with 
service fee 
foaled a 


stock, 


paid mare 


ikes the sale before foaling time. 


and m 
The mé 
the service fee l lu vhel \ 


said 


are foaled a dead colt, i claims 
sold the 
about 


mare There 


B claims 
ares betore 
‘ ome due 

l \ never any of his 

in fact, did not any. 

\ stated that when t are Was put up 
the party 


had 


for sale, It V 
buying the re t ye the service 
fee when 
three t r mat sold at 
that 


foaled. There 
this 
bred to 


other 


were sale 
on the 
other stallions. The ow? s of the 
One of the 


same terms, were 
stallions made no objection 
other mares lost her colt, but the 
of the objection 
said anything about pa) 1) 
lect this account (2) B's stallion is a 
grade, and B claims he had him so billed, 
but A did not know this, and supposed 
breeding to a registered 
breed the mare, 


owner 
nor 
Can B col- 


stallion made 


he was horse. 
Kk came to A's farm to 
but did not have any of the bills with 
him, and said nothing about the stallion 
being a grade. Was he acting within the 
law?" 

1. No: B can not collect amount, 
if the agreement made between A and B 
was to the that the service fee 
would only become due upon the event 
‘s producing a live colt. If, 
owner of the stallion can 
that such serv- 

upon the sale 
event he would 


this 
effect 


of the mare’s 
however, the 
prove that it was 
ice fee should become due 
the mare, then in that 
entitled to recover. 
2 The law of the 
vides that the 


agreed 


of Iowa 
grade stallions 
shall publish printed bills stating that 
i stallion is a grade, and his name, 
color In the above case, if the 
of the stallion published these 
s, it is our opinion he was acting 
within the law, and that 
cifically represented to A 
lion 
be no 


State pro- 


owners of 


and 


unless he 
that the 
there 


spe- 
stal- 
was a registered horse, would 


liability on 


PARTITION FENCE Q?iESTION. 
An Towa 
“What can he done with a neighbor 
1 his part of the fence 

aw gate to keep up 
he should have the other 
been an established 
What is the best 


subscriber writes: 


who refuses 
because he has a wate 4 
Hie claims that 
end, although it has 
line for a long time. 
course to pursue?” 
The Towa 
must keep up his 
fence. If they can 
spective portions of the 
that is necessary, If they 
then either one of them 
fence viewers to 


law provides that each owner 
portion of the partition 
agree as to the re- 
fence, that is all 
can not agree, 
can call in the 
come and look over the 
conditions and then render a_ decision, 
and this decision is binding on both par- 
ties, as the law provides penalty if either 
party fails to construct his portion of the 
fence in accordance with the decision of 
the fence viewers. In this case, if our 
subscriber and his neighbor can not agree 
then they should call in the fence view- 
ers and be governed by their decision. 


TERMINATION OF TENANCY IN 
KANSAS. 

\ Kansas subscriber writes: 

farm of B 

arranging 


“Two years ago A rented a 
for a period of three years, 
notes for rental a year at a time as fol- 
August Ist, and $225 

with acceptable per- 
sonal endorser. At the beginning of this 
year A refused to furnish rent notes as 
in the past, the party endorsing still of- 
fering to sign with him. A wheat crop 
was put in last fall B is leaving for a 
year, and insists on A arranging rent 
notes as in the past. There is no writ- 
ten lease or evidence of the agreement 
between A and B other than the verbal 
lease and the rent notes as definitely 
agreed upon which have been given and 
naid heretofore. (1) Can B put A off 
the farm? (2) Can he compel him to 
turn over the proceeds of the wheat as 
marketed? (3) How can he force A to 
comply with the understood terms?” 

1. The laws of the state of Kansas 
provide in cases of tenants occupying and 
cultivating farms, notices of the termi- 
nation of the tenancy must fix the ter- 
mination of such tenancy to take place 
the first of March. In the above case, 
the only way in 


which B could obtain 
possession of the farm would be to no- 


lows $100 due 


due January ist, 








tify A of his intention to terminate the 
tenancy as above provided. 

2. Yes: B, as landlord, is entitled to a 
lien upon the crops grown upon the farm, 
and the wheat or the proceeds of 
such crop can be levied upon for the pur- 
rent due, 
laws of the state of Kansas 
evidence of contracts is 
contract is in 


crop 


pose of obtaining the 
3. The 
that no 
unless such 
same is not to be 
year fror 
ease, B 

ly 


provide 
competent 
writing, where the 
performed within a 
ing thereof In this would Be 
unable to force A to comp With the 
terms of the contract, for the 
that the same is for a longer period than 
one year, and is not in writing. 


n the mak- 
reason 


ILLINOIS DRAINAGE QUESTION. 
An Illinois 
“There is a tile in a water cou 

is not large nough » carry all 

ter in the time fo a flood, and five 

the neighbors or he west want to con- 

struct a There are five 

neighbors on the ast of is and 

the water empties 

into this 

west 


subscriber writes 


iaree} 
point, 
trom heir farms all 
tile. Th neighbors on the 
are desirous of having those on 
east pay their shi f the expense of 
constructing this tile “he neighbors on 
the east refuse to pay their share, and 
state that they will not allow the con- 
struction of this file 
“There are not enough of us 
in this matter to form a drainage 
trict. We have informed them that we 
will construct a larger tile, and 
water as far as we can upon own 
land, emptying it into a catch-basin that 
is also on our land We will then let 
them take care of the water on their 
side of the catch basin as they can. 
There is five-foot fall in a dis- 
tance of 126 even this will 
not give us much satisfaction. Are we 
liable for damages in constructing this 
larger tile, and throwing the water onto 
their land? We have had a practical en- 
gineer go over all this land at our ex- 
pense, in order to determine the size of 
the tile necessary to carry the water off, 
and under his advice are replacing the 
twelve-inch tile with an eighteen-inch 
one. We want to be certain whether or 
not we are liable for damages if we con- 
struct this larger tile and bring the wa- 
ter to their line in a natural water- 
course.”’ 
Tr e 


provide 


+ 
the 


interested 


dis- 


carry the 


our 


best 
only a 


rods, so that 


statutes of the state of Illinois 
that 


the same in 


owners of land may drain 


the general course of nat- 
drainage by 
covered 
any natural 


natural 


ural constructing open or 
same into 
into any 
water 


course, 


drains discharging the 
water-course, or 
whereby the 
will be carried to natural 
and when drainage is wholly on 
the owner's land, he shall not be liable 
to any person or persons. It is our 
opinion in the that the own- 
ers of the land constructing the larger 
drain would not be liable in damages to 
the owners of the land on the east of 
them, mstruction of such 
drain a greater quantity of water will be 
discharged and flow over their land than 
would naturally flow were no drain con- 
structed, 


depression 
Some 


such 


above case 


unless by the cc 


RENT QUESTION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 
four years 
land I now 


Last year 


“[ started farming about 
ago. I have lived on the 
farm for the past three years. 
I made a new lease with my landlord. 
This lease was in writing, signed, and 
promissory notes given for the rent. My 
landlord died on the 10th of February, 
and the place now belongs to his son. 
His son called me up on the 20th of 
February, and told me that he wanted 
to raise the rent one dollar an acre. He 
said that it was a life estate, and that 
upon his fathers’ death the place de- 
scended to him. He refuses to abide by 
the provisions of the which I made 
with his father. 

“1. If this is a life estate, has he a 
right to make an increase in the rent by 
notifying me of such increase ten days 
before the new elase started? 

‘2. Can my landlord put me off of the 
land at this time of the year? 

“3. What damages am I entitled to 
for work done on the farm, such as fall 
plowing, hauling manure, and other 
work? 

“4. Do I have to give security on my 
notes for rent? I own four horses, four- 
teen cattle, ten brood sows, and all farm 
machinery. 

“>. In case I get no security do I have 
to give him a mortgage on my stock?” 

1. Ne. If the lease was properly 
drawn, signed by both the inquirer and 
his landlord, his son would have no right 
to make any increase in the rent. 

2. No. The law of the state of Iowa 
provides that in case of tenants occupy- 
ing and cultivating farms, a thirty days’ 
written notice of the expiration of the 
tenancy must be given, and such notice 
must fix the termination of the tenancy 
to take place on the first day of March. 

3. The inquirer will be entitled to the 
actual damages which he may sustain. 
This would include the reasonable price 
of the labor for fall plowing, hauling ma- 


lease 








nure, and work done by the 
inquirer. 

4. No. If there was no agreement 
made at the time of the execution of the 
lease regarding security for the notes 
given, the inquirer is under no legal obli- 
gation to secure such notes at this time. 

5. No. The inquirer is under no le- 
gal obligation to give a mortgage to se- 
cure such notes, unless it was expressly 
agreed between himself and his land- 
lord at the time of the making of the 


iease. 


any other 


STALLIONS IN ILLINOIS. 

An Illinois subscriber 

‘1. What is the law in 
gard to driving a stallion on the 
highway? 

2. Is there any law in 
hibiting the hitching of 
stallion to any public hitch 
town or village?’ 

1. The statutes 
do not make any 
driving a stallion 
way. 

2. No; the statutes of the state of Illi- 
nois do not prohibit the hitching of a 
stallion to a public hitching post or rack 
in any town or village. 


writes: 

IMinois in re- 

public 

that state pro- 
behaved 


rack in a 


of the of Tllinois 
provision relative to 
upon the public high- 


state 


TELEPHONE SWITCHING. 


An lowa 

“The farmers buiiding 
a telephone line. In case de, would 
the present company have tuo switch them 
if the new company offers to pay the 
switch fees?” 

No. According to the general rule of 
authority, there is no legal obligation 
gesting with the present confpany to 
switch any of the lines of the new com- 
pany. 


subscriber writes: 
are talking of 


ther 


FIFTY CENTS TO JANUARY 1, 1915. 
Send 50 cents for trial subscription to 
Wallaces’ Farmer for the balance of 1914. 
Tell your neighbors about this special in- 
troductory rate. 








For Sale or Exchange 


Some man with a number of boys needs 
this farm. 
t~A fine 320 acre grain and dairy farm near Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, to sell on easy terms or to exchange 
for smaller lowa farm. Good buildings, all fenced. 
artesian well. deep biack soil. no sand ridges or stone. 
Three miles from county seat. Write me. 

oO. H. LONGWELL. Owner. 

3700 Third St., Des Moines. lowa 


North Dakota Lands 


DIRECT TO PURCHASER 

We have listed with us to sell several hundred 
thousand acres of choice Nurth Dakota lands. In 
order to obtain settlers along our 1200 miles of track 
in North Dakota we will sel] these lands at cost. 
Prices are about one-fifth those asked in Iowa or 
Illinois and agricultural possibilities are just as great. 
Roads, schools. churches, railroads, all established. 
Very low excursion rates. For literature and full 
particulars write J. S. Murphy. Immigration Agent, 
Soo Line Railway, Minneapolis, Minn. 


76 ACRE LAKE SHORE FARM 


with stock, tools. machinery. crops and household 
goods at only $4,000. Clay loam soil, level surface. 64 
miles from town. Good buildings and field. Frame 
house 16x30 and 12x12, frame barn 16x48. with silo. 2 
horses, 10 head of cattle. One mile from school, 
creamery and store. Fine farm at low price for 
quick sale. Come at once. 
MARTIN YDE, 








Milltown. Wis. 


FARMERS, ATTENTION! 


We will sell you a farm in Barnes county. North 
Dakota, on our twenty year crop payment plan. 
This land is all under cultivation and the most fertile 
soilin the Northwest. We also have land in Otter 
Tail and Becker counties, Minnesota, which we are 
offering at low prices on small cash payment, balance 
on long time. Write for particulars. JOHNSTON STOCK 
& FARMING CO., 920 Germania Life Bidg., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


McLennan Stock Farm for Sale 
To close the estate of Judge McLennan we offer 
this farm of 333 acres of choice highly productive land 
in Lyndon, Cattaraugus county. N. Y.. with large res- 
idence, tenant house, large modern barns, silos and 
every improvement. It produces the best crops of 
corn, hay, grain and vegetables in that locality, and 
to procure a quick sale we offer it for $30 per acre, 
which is less than the cost of the bulldings. 
STEWART F. HANCOCK, Executor, Syracuse, N.Y. 











JOR SALE—640 acres of land (in one piece), 
located in Douglas county, Wisconsin. in the 
dairy and clover country. Land rolling. and several 
lakes on it. About ten miles east of Solon Springs. 
#10.00 per acre takes all or part of it. For further 
description address 0. F. RABBAS, 912 Hawthorne 
Ave., Minneapolis. Minn. 


Four and One-Half Sections 


of the finest land in Alberta forsale. Splendid stock 
country, land partly improved. Will sell all or part. 
Address the owner direct and save commissions. 

CASWELL BROS... Cherokee. lowa 


MONEY IN MINNESOTA LANDS 
Send for my list—600 acre bargain, 450 plow, 100 

meadow. 50 pasture, elegant buildings. near city. $60 

acre, worth @¢80. Write your wants. 

w.c. MURPHY. Foley, Minnesota. 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list of 
Kandiyohi County lands. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
IOWA FARMS © Howard Co. Best 


¥ corn land $60 and up. 
List on request. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma. lowa. 























All parts of the Provinces of, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and \y 
Alberta, have produced wonderfy} 
ields of Wheat, Oats, Barley and 
Flax. ‘heat graded from Contract 
sa to No. 1 Hard, weighed heavy and 
4 yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
per acre; 22 bushels was about the 
tal average. Mixed Farming may be 
considered fully as profitable an industry as 
grain raising. The excellent grasses fu { 
nutrition, are the only food required « 
for beef or dairy purposes. In 1912. at Chi. 
Western Canada carried off the 
steer. Good 
schools, markets convenient, climate exce| 
lent. For tne homesteader, the man who 
wishes to farm extensively, or the investor, @ 
Canada offers the biggest opportunity 
of any place on the continent. 
iy for descriptive literature 
reduced railway 
ja, or to 


ernment Agent. 
Frank H. Hewitt, 202 W. Sth St, 
Des Moines, Ie. 
W. V. Bennett, Room 4, Bee Bidg., 
Omaha, Nebraska 
R.A. Garrett, 311 Jackson St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


s . . 
in Wisconsin 
Genuine bargains, 
Improved farms 
for sale in every 
e 


ounty in Wiscop. 
sin. $1,000.00 up. Taylor County Farms a 
Speciaity. Thousands of acres of productive cut. 
over land. soil, on roads close to R. R. and 
town. $10 up. Taylor, Marinette, Clark, Rusk, 
Polk, Bayfield counties and others. Liberal terms 
on every piece offered. We have some places for 


trade. Our reference this FR EE 


paper. Write today for 
lists and “Stump Facts’” 
Loeb-Hammel Realty Co.,(uhet.inc.) Medford,Wis, 
OWNERS & AGENTS, Marquette Bidg., Chicago, iu), 


BUY A FARM IN 


MANITOBA 


Splendid mixed farming propositions. 
schools and markets. 
For particulars apply to 


CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST CO,, 


BRANDON, MANITOBA 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


You can become happy and independent farmin 
in Virginia. You can grow profitably alfalfa and « 
grasses, corn, fruits, grains, beef and dairy c¢: 
Virginia boasts the finest apple growing se 
the world. Farms #15.00 per acre and up. 
come you. Write now for booklets, maps 


literature. 
G. W. KOINER, 
State Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Richmond, Va. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Owner's circumstances compel the sale of a solid 
section of choice unimproved land in HKanabee 
County, 10 miles from good town and market. 
Beautiful laying land, rich clay loam, land i 
cleared. Ideal for general farming or stock 
A guaranteed bargain for immediate sale at $1 
per acre. Land wortha20. Apply to 


CHAS. F. SERLINE LAND CO., Mora, Minnesota 





Good roads, 











Administratrix’s Sale of Half 
Sec. Nebraska Stock Farm 


in Wayne county. Fully fenced, groves and orchard, 
large house, barns, cribs, granaries, hog and cattle 
shedding and yards well drained and sheltered, run- 
ning water from spring on land, good wells. cistern 
and cave; 80 acres in tame pasture and hay land; seil 
black loam, all tillable; three miles and five miles 
from thriving market towns, churches, schools. rural 
mail and telephone, A snap for 8165 per acre; part 
cash, rest on easy terms. Write 

Administratrix, Box 53, Creighton, Neb. 


For Sale by the Owner 
200-AGRE FARM 


70 in oats: good 7-room house; perpetual spring 
water; hothouse and other outbuildings. Cash price 
5.000. 440 acres rich bottom land with 6,000,000 feet 
hardwood timber and sawmill now in operation. 
Price $10,000. W.I. NORRIS, Fairview, Ark. 


For Sale—Residence in Ames 


Well built nine-room house, all modern conveD- 
jences, large lot, barn, garden, fruit. One block from 
lowa State College campus. 
A. MARSTON, 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Mfnnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions. prices and terme. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO.. 
Madelia Minn. 


Good Dairy and Stock Farm For Sale 


360 acres, three miles from Morton; good set of 


buildings. Also 320 acres, two miles from Steeimaa, 
Saskatchewan. Write for full particulars. 


WALTER DRIPPS, Morton, Minn. 


80 AGRES OF LAND 


in Murray County, Minnesota. 
to trade for high grade Percheron stallion. Notbing 
but the best will be considered. Price #70 per acre: 
mortgage of $2,500 due in five years at 67%. Address 
DRAWER "*C,” SLAYTON, MINS. 


80 Acre Michigan Farm 


30 cleared, bal. pasture, level. house. barn, #150), (th 
ers. listfree. The Evans-Tinney Co., Fremont 








Ames. lowa 

















For Sale, a Choice Farm in the Red River Valley 


two and one-half miles from the city limits of Fargo, N. D., and less than a half mile from a R. R. siding ‘fa 


station). The size is 480 acres. 
Price $90.00 per acre. 


per acre. For terms apply to 


é There are numerous buildings, two artesian wells and plenty of shade treet. 
The adjoining farm, which has no buildings. for sale also. 


Size, 471 acres. Price $75.@ 
W. H. ABORN, )hilworth, Minnesota 
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Our: Weekly Market Letter 


May 4, 1914.—Reports from 
ta state that 


recent protract- 
spring wheat 
was 


with 
seeding 


rfered 





although un- 


in the extreme northwest, 
the ground 
. cy ellent condition for the rapid 
‘ the crop. from the 


eat states are extremely cheer- 


not worrying, for 


Rteports 





the § nd having been well supplied 


re, and as the area devoted 


+, this real is much the largest ever 
known, ising big crop is now prom- 
‘ @. The prevailing situation in the 


with prices 
deliveries in 


» is rather bearish, 
cents lower for 

hs than a year ago. There is 
rade in flour, nor are the ex- 
eadstuffs anything to boast of, 

; ible wheat supply of the Uni- 
es, although undergoing large de- 











creases every week, is still liberal. Speec- 
r rest on the Chicago Board of 
nters still in corn, with late 


deliveries in future months 
cents higher than at this time 
ipts of corn in primary mar- 
} t been heavy in recent weeks 
i hence no large declines in prices 
aken place. Oats follows corn usu- 
al'v in iotable changes, sales being a 
dn higher than last year. 

Landis issued an order several 
] ~, that enjoined the Elgin Board 
ef Trade from a continuance of the quo- 
tation committee, so that hereafter prices 
altogether by actual sales. 
About the same.time a similar suit was 
started against the Chicago Butter and 
the anti-trust question being 











will be fixed 


Egg Board, 


volved in both instances. Butter and 
eges are marketed liberally, and sell 
much lower than a few weeks ago, and 
large quantities of eggs have been pur- 
chased to place in cold storage, while 
enormous umbers have gone into con- 
sumption, their relative cheapness rec- 
emmending them to popular favor. Late 


sales were made of prime eggs at 19 to 
1% cents a dozen, with sales of extras 
at 22% cents for fillers and 24% cents for 
cartons. Creamery butter sold at 24% 
cents for the best, down to 18 to 20 cents 
for seconds, while extras sold to grocers 
5% cents for tubs and 26% cents for 
1 ‘ Potatoes sold at 65 to 72 cents 
per bushel. Timothy seed brought $2.75 
to $4.50 per 100 pounds, clover seed $8 
to $12.50 per 100 pounds, and flaxseed 
$1.5114 to $1.54%4 per bushel. 

A 








tle are still having a very moderate 
general demand, with eggs largely eaten 
in place of meats, beef being dearest of 





all meats, though choice lamb chops are 
selling in the Chicago retail meat mar- 
kets at the same price as prime porter- 
house steaks. There is a great shortage 
of cattle in the country, but marketings, 
while most of the time much less than in 
most recent years, prove sufficient to 
meet the reduced requirements of the 
trade. Even moderate receipts frequent- 
ly fail hold prices up, and any ap- 
proach to normal supplies is certain to 
smash values promptly. Demand runs 


mainly on fat butchering cows and heif- 
ers, and on fat handy-weight steers, with 


choice little yearlings extremely popular, 
and all that keeps prices for choice, 
heavy, long-fed steers so high is their 
extreme searcity. Texas is credited with 


a good cattle supply, and the fat grass 


cattle of that state are being marketed 
right along, but nowhere else, except in 
afew states east of here, is there any 
hormal supply of cattle. Prices for cat- 
tle are much higher than in most former 
years, with the extreme range for beef 
steers narrower than several weeks ago, 


the commoner 
ther and the 


higher than 
lower. Prices 


lots selling 
best steers 





é"e not so greatly different from those of 
@ year ago, but they stand very much 
igher than at corresponding dates in 
ou Pe. For instance, two years ago 


sold at $5.60 to $8.90; three 
rears ago at $4.85 to $6.45; four years ago 














to $8.50, and five years ago at 
; to $7.00. Industrial conditions are 
marly unfavorable for the beef trade, 
While a war always calls for large 
_ ounts of beef and other meats for 
feegineg the army and navy. From most 
Parts * he country stock feeders have 
Shipped such cattle as they do not 
iMftend to raze the comirg summer, and 
this points moderate marketings from 
now on and rrespondingly high prices. 
The stocker an! feeder trade has been 
Checked materia.’ by their scarcity and 
dearne “s, with m.r'y all buyers wanting 
well-t little 3°a:‘ing stockers, which 
bring a substantial r-?mium usually over 
prices r the bes. feeders. The demand 
a come largely frc + nearby states, with 


and Indiana -<ing off, and fair 
“mbers going to Oh ind other states. 
Beef steers sold last we largely at $7.85 
to $9, vith choice to fa heavy beeves 
ee $9 to $9.40, ani he commoner 
ee light weight stsers at $7.15 to 

-\ medium class of steers sold at 





$8.10 35, while good sreers brought 





40 to $8.95. Yearlings were purchased 
my a to $9.25, with good, fat yearlings 
vay ') and over. Butehering lots of 


and heifers brought $5.15 to $8.73, 








the best cows bringing $7.90, while cute 
ters went at $4.65 to $5.10, canners at 
$3.50 to $4.60, and bulls at $5.25 to $7.75. 
Stockers and teeders found buyers at 
$6.15 to $8.59, with a sale of twenty fancy 
feeders that averaged 1,006 pw:inds at 
$8.25, but extremely few heavy feeders 
went over $8. Stock steer calves of good 
weight brought $7.60 to $8.50, while stock 
and feeding cows and heifers brought 
$5.15 to $7.25. Calves had an outlet at 
$5 to $9 for coarse heavy to prime light 
vealers, while milk cows were sold at $55 
to $85 per head. 

Hogs require a good eastern shipping 
demand usual!y to keep prices’ from 
breaking, for the Chicago packers are as 
bearish in sentiment as ever, and ready 
to depress the market on every oppor- 
tunity afforded by normal receipts. In 
fact, it has happened a number of times 
in recent weeks that prices have declined 
on quite moderate offerings, the shipping 
demand having been poor at such times. 
tecent receipts of hogs have averaged 
235 pounds, comparing with 245 pounds 
one year ago, 228 pounds two years ago, 
246 pounds three years ago, and 227 
pounds four years ago. Naturally, with 
the increasing average weights of hogs, 
the tendency is for the prime swine of 
comparatively light weights to go at the 
highest prices, while choice heavy lots 
are selling at a moderate discount. The 
best prices are apt to be paid during the 
early part of the day, at which time the 
shippers are usually the best customers, 
while after they leave the market, the 
local packers are apt to buy the remain- 
ing offerings at lower figures. <As forthe 
outlook for the future, it seems probable 
that hogs will continue to command high 
prices for some time ahead, as there is 


an actual shortage in the country, while 
so far there has been an extremely large 


fresh pork products, due 
fact that they are cheaper 
Cured meats are fair- 


consumption of 
largely to the 
than other meats. 


ly active, but they would sell much more 
extensively if prices were reduced con- 
siderably. Cash sales of cured hams, 


not as large as dealers 
and stocks of provisions 
accumulated heavily. 
Late sales of hogs were made at a range 
of $8 to $8.42, the lowest prices in 
weeks, while pigs brought $7.25 to $8.20. 

Sheep are not marketed nearly so lib- 
era!ly as are lambs, as most stockmen, 
knowing so well the partiality of the 
meat-eating public for lamb meat, have 
confined their feeding operations’ to 
lambs. Considering that recent receipts 
were on a larger scale than expected so 
late in the spring, the market has been 
a fair one, with a very good general de- 
mand, specially for the chetcer flocks of 
live muttons. Killers are paying a good 
premium for fat handy-weight lambs over 
prices paid for a similar grade of too 
hoavy lambs, and the time has arrived 
when local packers prefer clipped to un- 
shorn flocks. There is still a strong de- 
mand for feeders of all classes, with no- 
where near enough offered to meet coun- 
try requirements, for there are many 
stockmen who look upon feeding lambs as 
a better investment than feeder cattle at 
the prices the latter are bringing at this 


bacon, etc., are 
would like to see, 
in warehouses have 


time. tecent sales were made of Colo- 
rado wooled lambs at $7.25 to $8.35, while 
shorn lambs brought $5.50 to $7.25: Shorn 


wethers sold at $4 to $5.70, shorn ewes 
at $3.50 to $5.50, and shorn bucks at $4 
to $5. Feeding and _ shearing lambs 
brought $6 to $7.35. Packers received a 
number of carloads of southern spring 
lambs direct from Louisville, and straight 
loads that averaged 61 pounds sold in 
that market at $9 per 100 pounds. 
Horses were much less active last week 
and although receipts continued smaller 
in numbers than a year ago, there were 
in several instances weaker and some- 
times quotably lower prices. Farm geld- 
ings were salable at $140 to $210 per head 
and choice farm mares sold around $210. 
Inferior to choice chunks of light to heavy 
weights sold around $175 to $225, and 
choice to extra drafters of heavy weight 
were quotable at $249 to $300. Inferior 
animals were slow at $50 to $100, with 
fair to good drivers at $125 to $175. The 
United States quartermaster stationed 
here has asked bids for 1,200 cavalry and 
artillery horses for the army. We 





Freight Rates on Pedigreed Stock.—The 
National Society of Records Association, 
composed of the various record associa- 
tion societies of the country, has filed a 
petition with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in which it asks that com- 
mission to reduce the freight rates on 
pedigreed live stock, increase the valua- 





tion under the contract which must be 
signed with the railroad company, and 
eliminate the requirement that all such 


live stock must be 
attendant. 


accompanied by an 





Montana Codperative Society.—Farm- 
ers of the Spring Creek district of Mon- 
tana have voted to form a coéperative 
society. They will incorporate them- 
selves as the Crow Creek Valley Farm- 
ers’ Codperative Association. There will 
be five shares issued, of the par value of 
$1,000, ten shares of $500, ten of $250, one 
hundred of $190, and fifty at $50. A com- 
mittee of seven was appointed to carry 
out the organization plans. 

















CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 


























Muscatine County (se), Iowa, April 27.— 


The only: measurable rainfall here this 
season, fell the last week in March, 
amounting to two and one-fourth inches. 
None in April,’ except slight springles— 


wholly dry April of which I can 

Grass and small grain green, 
short. Promising prospect for 
fruit, including peaches. Plowing for corn 
mostly done, and more fall plowing in- 
tended for corn, has been disked to re- 
tard evaporation than ever before. The 
pig crop is exceptionally gratifying, large 
litters of strong, vigorous pigs.—E. A. 
Allbee. 


Lee County (se), Iowa, April 
has been extremely dry, but last night 
and today we are having a good, steady 
rain. The soil is in splendid condition. 
Ground mostly plowed and worked down 
ready for planting corn; some have al- 
ready planted. Fall wheat, oats, in fact 
all the grain, looks promising. The peach, 
plum and pear trees are in full bloom, 
but in apples, I see that only a few of 
the early varieties, such as Maiden's 
Blush, have considerable bloom, but the 
winter varieties have scarcely any. The 
pig crop is coming good, and I have not 
heard of any loss in colts. Stock all win- 
terd in good shape. Some have turned 
on pasture. Grass up to the average of 
May ist, but it needs more moisture.— 
F. H. Krebili. 

Hancock 


the only 
remember. 
but very 


28,—It 


County (ne), Ill, April 27.— 
Our main crops are oats and corn; not 
any other grain raised to speak of. Oats 
all sown by the 23d; every farmer started 
the same day. Ground worked in fine 
shape. Pasture’ starting well. Stock 
coming through the winter in good sMape. 
Pig crop on an average with other years. 
Had a very heavy rain, accompanied by 
some hail, the afternoon of the 26th.— 
David Fraser. 
Wrigt County 

This spfing is very 
good. 


(nc), Towa, May 1.— 
fine; everything looks 
There is about 20 per cent of last 
year’s hay remaining on farms, which 
will be fed to stock owned on the farm 
producing it. The condition of meadows 
looks good, as we have had good rains 
and warm weather; also the pastures are 
in fine shape, and most of the farmers 
have turned their cattle on pasture. Spring 
plowing all done, and if weather will per- 
mit, the farmers will plant their corn 
next week.—W. J 

Dallas County (c), Iowa, 
Winter wheat looks fine. 


April 26.-— 
Oats coming on 


fine, and a good stand, and were put in 
in good shape. Corn ground most all 
plowed; a few have planted some corn. 


Pig crop good. Quite a few colts. Have 
not had much rain. A good shower last 
evening. Grass needs rain, but is do- 
ing very well. Plum and pear trees are 
coming in bloom. No sickness among the 


hogs.—J. H. Royer. 
Wright County (nc), Iowa, May 1.— 
Oats all up nicely; good stand. Plowing 


practically all done for corn. Corn plant- 
ing will commence about the 5th. Ground 
in good condition for work. Pastures 
good for this date. Not many hogs on 
feed; pig crop not over 450 per cent saved, 
caused by cholera.—J. W. Allen. 

Dupage County (ne), Ill, April 26.— 
Late and cold spring. Early sown oats 
up; late sowing will be uneven, as ground 
is dry. Badly in need of rain. Fall sown 
alfalfa winter killed. Not many hogs on 
feed. Some big pig crops reported. Dairy 
cows mostly shipped in from other states 
and command almost fabulous prices. 
More heifer calvés raised than usual.—J. 
Anderson, 

Andrew County (nw), Mo., May 2.— 
Plenty of rain, but none too much. Pas- 
tures good, and all loose stock doing fine 
on them. Wheat and rye good—100 per 
cent. Farmers all busy plowing for corn. 
Planting will begin about the 10th, and 
a large acreage will be planted. Some 
hog cholera in the county. Stock of all 
kinds high and cattle scarce and hard to 
buy at any price. Wheat, 80 cents; corn, 


70 cents; hay, $8 to $12 per ton; butter, 
20 cents: eggs, 16 cents; lard, 16 cents; 
salt meat, 16 cents; hens, 13 cents.—J. 


W. Griggs. 

Grundy County (c), Iowa, May 1.— 
Heavy rains the first of the week made 
everything look promising. Grain all up, 
and grass growing fine. Plowing for corn 


mostly done. Farmers hauling manure 
on meadows. arden truck mostly up; 
a few potatoes planted. Fruit trees all 


budded, and it seems we'll have a peach 


crop. Cattle mostly put out on pastures, 
and came through the winter in good 
shape; quite a number on feed. Pig crop 


seems as good or better than average, 


‘from all reports; mostly big litters, with 





little bad luck: lost of pigs shipped in 
from St. Joseph and Kansas City, for 
feeding purposes. No cholera. Lots of 


old corn on hand; a little old grain 
Hay searce. Roads good. 
mobiles.—Gustav Trenner. 


yet. 
Lots of auto- 


lowa Weather and Crop 
Bulletin 


For the week ending May 3, 
Moines, Iowa.—The week as 
cold and cloudy. The 
above 


1914, 
a whole 


Des 
was 
average tempera- 
the normal in 
and slightly 


ture 
the 
low 


was slightly 
and 


normal in 


eastern central, be- 
the the western 
No frost occurred except in the extreme 
the vege- 
enough advanced to 
Copious to heavy showers 
all sections, but the rainfall 


districts. 
northwestern where 
tation was not far 
be injured. 
occurred in 


counties, 


was generally less than normal in the 
east central, and was heavy, and,. in 
some localities, excessive, in the western 
counties; the greatest amounts being re- 
ported from the southwestern district. 
The wet weather delayed plowing, and 
the cold nights retarded corn planting. 
The rain, however, was of great value to 
grasses and small grains. Cherry, plum 


and peach trees are in full bloom in the 
central and southern counties, but many 
apple trees are not showing the usual 
amount of blossoms, probably owing to 
the drouth of last summer and the heavy 
crop produced last year. A heavy and 
damaging hailstorm occurred in the east- 
ern part of Polk county on the afternoon 
of May 3d.—Geo. M. Chappel, Section 
Director. 


For the corresponding week last year, 
corn planting had begun in the southern 
counties, while in the north most of the 
ground was ready for planting. There 
was much sunshine and little rain _dur- 
ing the week. A heavy frost on the 28th 
did little damage to fruit. The average 
temperature for the week was 8 degrees 
above normal. Heavy rains the last of 
the week helped vegetation. The fruit 
crop showed up well in all sections of 
the state. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1914. One hundrvd 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to April 28, 1914.) 
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P OTATO? One spraying of potatoes with 

“REX” Arsenate of Lead equals 

two to five sprayings with Paris 

GROWER Green. Both are Arsenical pois- 

ons. Paris Green washes off with 

the first rain or heavy dew. **H EX”? Arsenate of 

Lead sticks, stays, and bugs cannot eat at the vines 

and live. No grower will use Paris Green after once 

using **REX” Arsenate of Lead. Thousands of 

potato growers now use Arsenate of Lead in place of 

Paris Green for potato spraying and for all leaf eat- 

ing insects of fruit and vegetables. Write us to- 

day for price and full information; also about our 

Row Sprayer attachment for barrel pumps. We sell 
Spray Pumps and Spray Machines. 

THE REX COMPANY 
1420 Capital Ave., Omaha, Nebraska 





10 WEST. For sale, a 14,000 acre colonization 

WJ tract. Will retail $12.50 to $25.00 per acre. This 
tract is scattered with fine farm homes and showing 
splendid crops, which we raise in that territory. This 
is a oargain for eastern real estate colonization 
agents or speculators. $8.00 per acre. Write for 
terms. Will split tract to suit. 522 Omaha State 
Bank Building, Omaha, Neb 





WwW , ANTED—Good live real estate agents to co- 

operate with us in colonizing a 20,000 acre tract 
of good farming land in Eastern Colorado near Platte 
River in the Shailow Water District, where the crop 
pays for the — in two years. Good commission te 
live agents. Write at once for literature. PLATTE 
RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., Omaha State Bank 
Building., Omaha. NehrasKa. 





\ TANTED—A man to work on farm eight 
months, 8) per month, Address H. H. Miller, 
Garden City, Minn. 
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Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


— 


P 
Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle. 
As ® Human Remedy for Rheumatism, 
Sqroinn, Sore Throat, tc., it is invaluable. 
tvery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
ress, charges paid, witn full directions for 
ts use. [®@ Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


fhe Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 





BL ACK LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. Low- 
p radar reliable; waeccigae Bx | 


t 

Ww n stockmen, because ey 
protect where other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
10-dose pkge. Blackieg Pills $1.00 

50-dose pkge. Blackteg Pills 4.00 

Cutter’s Blackleg Pill Injector 1.50 

250 doses ». ct.; 500 doses, 20 p. ct. 
and strongest. 


LEG 


Discounts: 


Vse any injects 











unused pills exchangeable for 
Do not use old vaccine (ours 
any other), as it affords less protection than fresh. 
Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct. 
Send check or M. O., we pay charges and ship promptly. 
The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, fll. 
BLACK should be, for greater safety and 
protection, the “‘double” form. No. 
4 dose, slightly weaker than regular 
vaccine, is safe to use on thorough- 
breds, and prepares them for No. 2 
dose, which gives full protection. 
Cutter’s Biackleg Pills, Double, $1.50 
per pkge., 10 double doses, are 
given exclusive preference by Cali- 
fornia breeders of thoroughbreds. 
insist on Cutter’s. If unobtain- 
able, order direct. Send for booklet. 
The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Jil. 
Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO? "sre 
for 
MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjune- 
tivitis. Shying horses all suffer 
Jrom diseased eyes. 
_ “Visio” willconvince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. Nomatter how many doctors have triedand 
failed, use Visio’ under our money back guarantee. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO REMEDY ASS'® 2458 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Minotg j 
0 ff I 1 | | 
of the 
American Veteri 
Medical Associati 
to attend the 
International 
Veteri C 
London, Aug. 3 to 8, 1914 
(Offcial Tour also of the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association) 


{ Leaves New York June 13, 1914 


TOUR } arrives New York August 22, 1914 


TOUR COMMITTEE 
DR. L. VANES .. . . . Fargo, North Dakota 
DR. ALEX. LIAUTARD . . . . . Paris, France 
DR. J. R. MOHLER . . . . Washington, D. C. 
DR. V. A. MOORE 


- . « « « Ithaca, New York 
DR. W. H. DALRYMPLE . Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
DR. PAUL FISCHER .. . 


- Columbus, Ohio 
DIRECTOR OF TOUR . DR. ADOLPH EICHHORN 


Send for announcement and full information. 


Bureau of University Travel 
Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 
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LAND SOLD AND LAND DELIV- 
ERED. 
An Iowa subscriber writes. 

“A as administrator of the estate of B, 
deceased, entered into a written contract 
with C for the sale of a certain farm be- 
longing to the estate of said deceased. 
This contract was subject to the 
aproval of the the consideration 
for the same being as follows: $1109 an 
acre, or $3, for farm. The con- 
tract was submitted to the court and was 
duly approved. Five hundred dollars was 
paid down at the the execution 
f the contract, balance of 
3,068.40 was to be the d 
of the This 
survey, and the amount of acres 
in the contract arrived at by 
the figures as shown on 
books. At the tim the 
executed, it was agreed that 
should be surveyed, but when 


was eounty su 


made 
court, 


568.40 the 


time of 
and the 
paid upon 
deed farm was an in ar 
red 
was taking 

auditor's 
contract Was 
the 


the 


farm 
matter 
referred to 1e vor, he 
that he had 
before 


stated 
eight 
shown on the auditor's 
rect. At about 
delivered, A d 
mistake in the 
so notified C. A 
contained about %.4 
supposed at the time of 
coniract. When C was 
fact, he stated he would 
right in the matter. It 
discovered, after a survey of the 
that C has received title to 9.4 
more than orignally figured. This 
makes a difference due from C in the 
amount of $1,034. Can A recover from C 
the sum of $1,031, the same being the 
amount due, owing to the mistake made 
as to the land sold?”’ 

As a general rule of 
where the discrepancy between the ac- 
tual amount of land sold and the amount 
estimated is very great, a court of equity 
will relieve on the ground of a mistake. 
It is therefore our opinion that A would 
be entitled to recover the difference in 
the amount of the purchase price, owing 
to the mistake made as to the number of 
which the farm contained, 
would suggest that A submit this 
competent attorney, and be 

his advice relative to the 
necessary to complete a re- 
amount due. 


surveye 


} property 
and 


years 


the 
that 
amount of land 
stated that the 
than 


the 


the time 
there was a 
and 
land 
was 
said 
this 
was 
heen 
and, 


acres 


covered 
sold, 
acres more 
making 
advised of 

do what 


has since 


was 


amount of 


law, in cases 


acres 

We 
matter to a 
governed by 
proceedings 


covery of the 


FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 


An Illinois 
“Can you 


correspondent writes: 
tell me what is the matter 
With my sheep? About three weeks ago 
I noticed that one of them was lame. I 
caught her and examined her foot, but 
could find nothing the matter with it. 
She does not get any worse or any bet- 
ter. About a week ago I noticed another 
one lame, Can you tell me what is the 
matter with these sheep, and what can 
I do for them? 
Our only suggestion is that 
beginning of foot rot. To be 
side, our correspondent had best separ- 
these lame sheep from the healthy 
ones. We would suggest that he pare off 
a little from the bottoms of the hoofs 
and that he thoroughly disinfect the feet 
with a 5 per cent solution of coal tar dip 
or carbolic acid. If, after two or three 
weeks, this not cure the trouble, 
he should call in a good veterinarian. 


sb 
this is the 
on the safe 


ate 


does 


REMEDY FOR WORMS IN HOGS. 
We continually get for reme- 

dies for worms in hogs. Illinois 

respondent writes: 

“What is good to feed to 
cough? I believe the 
by worms. What is a 
terminator?” 

Worms, either of 
of the lungs, may cough. 
ment for lung worms is not very 
factory. The ordinary worms of stomach 
and intestines may be induced to 
their hold and pass out with the manure 
by dosing with santonin and calomel. 
The dose is five grains of calomel and 
six grains of santonin per 100 pounds 
of live weight. This should be given in 
a slop the first thing in the morning, on 
an empty stomach, care being taken that 
each hog gets his share of the medicine 
and no more. The dose should be re- 
peated in ten days. While being dosed, 
the pigs are kept in @ lot so that the 
manure may be cleaned up after them 
and burned. 

As a remedy for 
subscriber wrote us 
he found the following most excellent: 

“To each five 150-pound pigs give one 
tablespoonful daily, whenever the pigs 
show signs of coughing or indispostion, 
as follows: Madder, one pound; sulphur 
one pound; resin, one pound; black anti- 
mony, one-half pound: iron sulphate or 
copperas, one and one-half pounds; asa- 
foetida, one-half pound; arsenic, one 
ounce. Give this in a thin slop when- 
ever the pigs seem ailing.” 

To keep the worms out of hogs, 
Missouri and Iowa stations have 


requests 
An cor- 
hogs which 
cough is caused 
good worm ex- 
the digestive 


cause a 


tract or 
Treat- 


satis- 


loosen 


cough, a Minnesota 


some time since that 


the 
used 
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The roofing with real waterproofing 


Choose roofing whose waterproofing is a natural product. 


Man 


cannot make waterproofing that equals asphalt made by Nature, 


Genasco 


‘THE TRIRJDAD-LAKE-ASPHALE 


¥ 


is made and waterproofed with natural asphalt. This Trinidad. 


Lake-Asphalt waterproofing goes clear through. 


in any weather. 


It doesn’t crack 


Get Genasco for lasting protection and true economy. 
THE KANT-LEAK KLEET keeps seams watertight without cement and prevents nail. 


leaks —packed in rolls of smooth surface Genasco. — : 
Ask your dealer for Genasco: smooth or mineral surface—several weights. 


the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


Write us for 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world of asphalt and ready roofing 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


the following treatment: Glaufer's salts, 
parts; sal soda, three parts; cop- 
peras or iron sulphate, three parts; com- 
mon salt, one part, and sulphur, one 
part. This mixture is put in a box 
where the hogs can get at it at all times, 
but where the rain will net wash it 
away. 


three 


WORM REMEDY FOR HORSES. 
An lowa 
“Will you 
rid of worms in 
foal. She has 
times. I want to 
which will not hurt 
the colt, but which 
worms.” 
Most 
and 


cause 


writes: 

how to get 
my mare, which is in 

passed worms several 

give her something 

either the mare or 
wi destroy the 


worm remedies act 
this sometimes has a 

abortion. Otherwise 
be no danger in the worm 
ing either the mare or the 
There is really so little danger from 
abortion following, that either of the fol- 
lowing worm remedies may be given with 
comparative safety. If the mare is with- 
in a few weeks of foaling time, we would 
delay the treatment until after the colt 
was born. 

Make a ball, using one dram of Barba- 
does aloes, two drams of powdered sul- 
phate of iron, twelve grains of santonin, 
three drams of linseed flour, and enough 
soft soap to make a ball. This should 
be given on an empty stomach in the 
morning, by placing the ball on the back 
part of the tongue with one hand while 
the tongue is held down by the other 
hand. Another remedy, which is given 
as a drench, is: Emetic tartar, one dram; 
powdered calumba root, one dram; pow- 
dered sulphate of iron, one dram; pow- 
dered coriander seeds, one-half dram. 
Put this powder in a pint of warm water 
and drench the horse. These doses are 
for full-grown animals. For smaller ani- 
mals, the dose should be relatively 
smaller. 


correspondent 


please tell me 


as a physic, 
tendency to 
there would 
remedy hurt- 
unborn colt. 


COCKLEBUR POISONING IN HOGS, 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“What is good for cocklebur poison- 

ing in pigs? My farm lies on a creek, 

and I pigs every spring about this 
time or a little later.” 

There is some poison in cockleburs 
which seems to affect the hearts’ ac- 
tion. Chemists seem to think that it 
may be a glucosite by the name of an- 
tthostrumarin. 

Some think that the burrs affect 
by becoming compacted in the 
the bristles irritating the lining 
throat and stomach. 

No one has as yet worked out-the best 


lose 


pigs 
stomach, 
of the 








Chicago 





thing to do for pigs affected with cockle- 
bur poisoning. Probably it would be a 
good plan to give a tablespoonful of ep- 
som salts per hundred pounds of live 
weight. It is certainly wise to keep pigs 
away from places where there 
kleburs, especially in the spring, 
they are just sprouting, and in 
summer, when green burrs are just 
ginning to form. 


are C0Ce- 
when 
the 


be- 


RUPTURE IN A PIG. 
An Iowa correspondent writes 

“How shall I doctor a twelve-w 
old Duroc Jersey pig? She has a bunch 
coming on her belly, which I think is 
rupture. It has just been there during 
the last few days.”’ 

Rupture is a protrusion of the intes- 
tines. Sometimes they come through the 
navel, and sometiems the abdominal wa!l 
breaks and lets them through. The 
eral method of treatment consists i 
ting a pig on its back and pushing the 
intestines back where they belong. In 
case of rupture through the navel, the 
next step is to tie a cord around the 
empty sack at its base. 

In most cases of rupture, there are 
complications of one sort or another that 
make it inadvisable for the average man 
to treat them. A good veterinarian had 
generally best be called in at once 





STOPS 

Ps ABSORBINE LAMENESS 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or similat 
trouble and gets horse going sound. 
Does not blister or remove the 

hair and horse can be worked. Page 

17 in pamphlet with eact bottle tells 

how. $2.00 a bottle delivered 

Horse Book 4 K free. 

ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for 
mankind. Reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
larged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Vani- 
cose Veins, Varicositie s, neals Old Sores. Allays 
Pain. Will tell you r ore if you write. $14 
$2 a bottle at deaters or delivered. Book 
“‘Evidence’’ free. Manufactured onlv by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., %{ semple St., Springfield, Mass 


LNERAL 
: over HL EAVE 





$3 package CURES any case or money refu: : xd 
package CURES ordinary cases. Mineral Heat 
Remedy Co., 400 4th Ave,, Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 





> Rreeders’ Sale, at South Omaha, 
FE. P. Healy, Manager, Bedford, 
E. R. Silliman, Colo, Towa. 
M. E. Jones & Son, Williams- 
Hil. 
John Rasmess, Lake City, Iowa. 
H. H. Powell & Son, Linn Grove, 
June °—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Towa. 
Jul M. W. Myers, Beaman, lowa. 
Oct KE. M. Parsons & Son, Carroll, 
Oct. 14 E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 7-H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Mav 2s—cC. D. & E, F. Caldwell, Bur- 
” dingt Junction, Mo. 
May 2s—(’tto Battles, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
June M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa; 
> id t Williamsburg, Iowa. 
Nov. 18 and 1s—C. A, & Francis T. Mar- 
: Wall Lake, Iowa. 
BELGIANS. 
Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
Ss. Dak 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


Aug. 7—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
pee. Hi, ©, Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
Feb. 1) A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Towa. 
Feb Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb, 12—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 

} \V. I. Jacques, Galva, lowa. 

POLAND CHINAS. 
Feb 16, 1919- C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach ns not 





later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 


fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the eleetrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made ifter pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however. can usually be inserted if received 
a3 late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


An excellent sample of alfalfa seed has 








been rwarded us by J. Jacobson, of 
Formos Kan. He advises us that he has 
a nice lot of seed for sale. His adver- 
tisement has been running in our paper 
for the past two years, and we believe 

eaders will find him a _ thoroughly 





satisfactory party to deal with. 








Mr. E. K. Silliman, proprietor of Clav- 
erburn $5 rti-horns, ‘Colo, lowa, will sell 
an exceptic naily well bred offering of 
Scotch Short-horns, May 27th, and a re- 
cent visit to the herd shows that the cat- 
tle individualiy are in keeping with the 
good breeding. Watch for particulars 
n¢ f . and write for the sale catalog, 
mentioning Walaces’ Farmer. 


De Clow, the Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
- of Percherons and Belgians, ad- 
that he still has a good selection 
ans and Percherons for buyers, as 





a good lot of jacks. He would 
lik for those interested to see what he 
has to sell, and would make the prices an 
inducement to buy. Write for _— ulars, 
I ning Wailaces’ Farmer 


( for a choice fall Poland 
na boar had best write Henry Bros. 
»., of Sheldon, lowa. They are splendid 
and their blood lines are most 
irable. Their sire, H.’s Defender, we 
not believe has a superior in the De- 
family. Good judges have pro- 
inced him a better boar than his half- 
er, Big Defender. His dam was one 
e best sows Dorr ever owned. Two 
ears in succession she won first in class 
the Sioux City Fair. Go and see Henry 
srus. Co. if looking for a good boar. 


se looking 


ig boars, 








C\ydesdale adherents will be interested 
the heat pamphlet issued by Scott 
s., of Paullina, lowa. Scott Bros. are 
ensive breeders of Clydesdales, but 
they offer are the quality, good- 
sort, carrying the best blood the 
iffords. We are quite sure that 
search of a stallion will not be 
inted by a visit to their farms. 
Bros. are extensive farmers and up- 
business men. You will find them 
people to meet. Their card ap- 
egularly in our advertising col- 


Maakoroesas rz 


f 


1ange is announced in the date of 
Short-horn sale by Messrs. Cahill 
of Roe kford, ? from June 3d 
ne 5th. Messrs. Cahill are listing 
n bulls, three-fourths of which are 
and among themis the herd bull, 
Sultan, a bull good enough to have 
used in the Bellows Bros. herd be- 
xoing to the Cahill herd. The offer- 
the strongest of any of the many 
sales yet made by Cahill Bros., 
e suggest to those in need of high- 
Short-horns to keep this sale in 
Particulars concerning the offer- 
1 appear in an early issue. 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORN SALE. 
Fifty-four head of Shorthorns, practi- 
all Scotch, will be offered at auc- 
sale, June 4th, by Messrs. H. H. 
| & Son, of Linn Grove, Iowa. This 
s home of the junior champion bull, 
AINg _Cumberland 2d, full brother to the 
r lational grand champion and $5,000 
King Cumberland, also raised by 
rs. Powell. The offering is particu- 
strong in the blood of King Cum- 
nd 2d, and also in the blood of their 
herd bull, Red Archer. Some real 
oppy King Cumberland bulls are selling, 
ohe a twelve months Princess Royal that 


ew Ss 


winn 
Z 


SSOP poms 


is tstanding. A number of the females 
“ ‘4 make a creditable showing this 
fall if brought along. All in all, it is one 
ct the high-class offerings submitted in 
Northwestern Iowa in recent years. Par- 
tieu ars concerning the same will appear 
ih an early issue. Meantime, file your 





application with Messrs. Powell for a 
catalog, which will be forwarded as soon 
as they are received from the printer. 


RASMESS’ SHORT-HORN SALE. 


John Rasmess will sell 
in his public sale of 
farm, near Lake City, Iowa, May 28th. 
Red Knight Jr. is a grandson of the fam- 
ous Red Kinght, formerly owned by Mr. 
Rasmess, and sold by him for $1,000, and 
is the nearest likeness of him of any two- 


Red Knight Jr. 
Short-horns, at his 


year-old to be found. He is a great- 
grandson of Fitz Eustace, and of Imp. 
Scottish Pride, and a pure Cruickshank 


Marchioness. In ail, Mr. Rasmess is sell- 
ing forty-one head, thirteen of which are 
bulls. This is Mr. Rasmess’ eleventh pub- 


lic sale, and contained therein are such 
animals as have made possible the high 
reputation which this herd has long en- 


joyed. Watch for the advertisement in 
our two following issues. 


THE CALDWELL ANGUS SALE, MAY 
26TH 


Messrs. C. D. & E. F. Caldwell, Bur- 
lingion Junction, Iowa, will hold an im- 
portant sale on Tuesday, May 26th. They 
had one of the strongest show herds out 
last year, notwithstanding it was their 
first exhibit at the big shows and their 
offering for this sale will be one of the 
top offerings of the year. The sale will 
be held at the Caldwell farm, just north 
of Burlington Junction, which is one of 
the show places of that country. They 
are located on the Viilisca branch of the 
Burlington road and the Omaha and St. 
Louis branch of the Wabash. Watch for 
particulars concerning this good offering 


next week, and write at once for the 
sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 


er when writing. 
SUCCESSFUL HOG WATERER, 


The Phillip Bernard Co., of Sioux City, 
Ta., are extensive manufacturers of stock 


fountains, hog waterers, chicken water- 
ers, chicken coops, chicken nests, and 
rainwater filters. They manufacture a 


that is strictly sani- 
and practically inde- 
structible. They guarantee it not to 
freeze at 40 degrees below zero. In Ca- 
pacity, the waterers range up to 100 gal- 
jons. Every article these people manu- 
facture is sold under a reliable guarantee 
that it must give satisfaction to the buy- 
er or money will be refunded. The com- 
pany has been doing business for a num- 
ber of years, and is strictly reliable. They 
nave issued @ pamphlet which fully sets 
forth the merits of their goods, and which 
may be had by addressing them as per 
their advertisement in this issue. 


CONCRETE IN THE BARNYARD. 


practical and 
issued by 


perfect waterer, one 
tary, non-freezable, 


above title, a 
booklet has _been 
the Universal Portland Cement Co., and 
our readers who have building of any 
kind to do this spring, summer and fall, 
will be much interested therein. A pos- 
tal card or letter request to the Universal 
Portland Cement Co., 208 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill, will bring this booklet by 
return mail. Universal Portland cement 
is the product of the Universal Portland 
Cement Co., and the Universal trade- 
mark will be found on each sack. It is 
the manufacturers’ guarantee of quality, 
and they want you to ask for their prod- 
uct, as they believe you will find it thor- 
oughly satisfactory. 


STUDDING By FOR BUILDING 
WITH CEMENT. 

Our readers having any kind of build- 
ing to do, and for which they desire to 
use cement, and cement is getting to be 
the most used building material, will find 
the steel studding sockets made by the 
G. M. Ross Co., 155 Broad St., Grinnell, 
Iowa, and advertised in this issue, to 
be thoroughly satisfactory. The illustra- 
tion in their advertisement will give an 
excellent idea of just how their sockets 
are used, and it makes it much easier 
to put in cement foundations, etc. it 
does away with the necessity of the use 


Under the 
instructive 


of sills, and they have many other ad- 
vantages. Under the title of ‘“‘How to 
Build,” the G. M. Ross Co. have issued a 


Neat little booklet telling about their steel 
studding sockets, and their use, and they 
will be glad to send it on request. 


PREPARED ROOFING FOR FARM 
BUILDINGS. 

A brand of ready roofing 
been used on farm buildings, and also on 
big railway stations, big factory build- 
ings, ete., all over the United States, is 
Genasco, the product of the Barber As- 
phalt Paving Co., of Philadelphia 
New York City, and Chicago, 
branches in practically all of the leading 
cities. An excellent idea of how Genasco 
looks on the house or barn roof, can be 
gained by referring to their illustration 
on page 788, and if you would like to 
know with regard to the cost of Genasco, 
and the special features which make it a 


which has 


thoroughly satisfactory roofing, the Bar- 
ber Asphalt Paving Co. will be glad to 
have you write them a postal card or 


their roofing guide book 
yenasco. If you would 
the cost of Genasco for 
them the di- 


letter request for 
and samples of 
like an idea of 


your buildings, just give 

mensions thereof, and they will be glad 
to give you full information. A postal 
eard will bring a prompt reply. 


BUY QUALITY CEMENT. 

In buying cement at your dealer’s, don’t 
take any old cement that he may have, 
but know what kind you are getting, and 
look up the brand on the sack. Cement 
is playing a more and more important 
part in farm building, and unless good 
cement is used, it is poor policy to use 
any at all. One of the well known brands 
is Atlas, made by the Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Co., of 30 Broad St., New York City, 
and sold under their Atlas brand, which 
is reproduced in their advertisement on 
page 770. The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
have issued one of the most practical and 
instructive booklets on building with ce- 
ment, under the title of “Concrete for the 
Home and on the Farm,”’ which they will 
be glad to send to Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers. This booklet is used as a textbook 
in a number of agricultural colleges, and 





it is an authority on cement construction. 
Our readers who have not received it 
should by all means have it, as it gives 
practical and reliable information on the 
building of all kinds of buildings with 
cement, telling how to mix to get the 
best results, ete. Either a postal card 
or letter request will bring the booklet. 
Atlas Portland cement is sold by dealers 
everywhere, and the manufacturers will 
be glad to have you ask for Atlas Port- 
land Cement when you buy. 


VITRIFIED TILE CORN CRIBS. 


An excellent idea of the Adel vitrified 
tile corn cribs can be gained by referring 


to the illustration in the advertisement 
of the manufacturers, on page 769. This 
corn crib was put out by the Adel Clay 


Products Co., of 205 Main St., Adel, Ia., 
two years ago this past fall, for the first 
time, we betieve, and there are quite a 
number in use in various parts of Iowa. 
Those who put in the cribs are especially 
well pleased therewith, and the Adel Clay 


Products Co. will be glad to send you 
their corn crib booklet, telling all about 
thelr cribs, the cost thereof, ete., and 


likewise they will be glad to give you the 
names of those who already have their 
cribs installed, so that you can find out 
just how they are pleased therewith. They 
give their argument for their crib in their 
advertisement on page 760, and they will 
be glad to have you look it up, and men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing to 
them 


A DESIRABLE ANNIVERSARY OR 
WEDDING PRESENT. 


Doubtless a good many of the farm 
folks who read Wallaces’ Farmer will 
have a wedding anniversary this year, or 
else a wedding in the family. We suggest 
to them that Rockford silverware would 
make a mighty nice present. One of the 
many attractive styles in spoons of Rock- 
ford silverware is illustrated in the ad- 
vertisement of the manufacturers, the 
Rockford Silver Plate Co., of 104 Wyman 
St.. Rockford, Til, on page 779. These 
spoons are plated’ heavier than ordinary 


silver. The handles are French gray fin- 
ish, and they are sold by dealers exclu- 
sively. The Rockford Silver Plate Co. will 


be glad to give you the name of the deal- 
er who handles them, nearest you, so that 
you can go and see the spoons and other 
silverware, and they will likewise be glad 
to send you the booklet entitled, ‘‘Ex- 
clusive Silverware,’’ which pictures the 
beautiful things they make. Either a 
postal card or letter will bring this book- 
let by return mail, and also the name of 
the dealer where you can see Rockford 
silverware. 


BLATCHFORD’S PIG MEAL. 


This is the product of the Blatchford 
Calf Meal Factory, who have made such 
a big success of calf meal, and has but re- 
cently been placed on the market. The 
idea is to use this meal when the pigs 
are weaned, and it adds much to their 
strength, furnishing a substitute for the 
milk of the sow, which means much to 
the quick growth and development of the 
pig. The Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, 
Pig Meal Department, Box W, Waukegan, 
Ill., have issued an interesting little cir- 
cular which they will be glad to send to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers 


SANITARY LINER FOR U, S. SEP- 
ARATORS. 

ture of the United States 
cream separators, made by the Vermont 
Farm Machine Co., of Bellows Falls, Vt., 
is the sanitary liner for the bow! cham- 
ber, by means of which milk can not 
touch the iron bowl chamber, as the liner 
prevents. This is one of. the many new 


A special fea 





and desirable features of U. S. separators 
this season, and the manufacturers will 
be glad to send the interesting catalog 
for 1914, which is now ready for mailing. 
A postal card request will bring it by re- 
turn mail. Some of the many features 
which make the U. S. separator desirable 
for the buyer are mentioned in the ad- 
vertisement on page 781. 


OF INTEREST TO AUTOMOBILE OWN. 
S, AND THOSE HAVING ACETY- 
LENE PLANTS. 


Many of Wallaces’ Farmer readers have 
automobiles equipped with generators, 
which supply acetylene for lighting pur- 
poses. A good many farm homes also 
have acetylene plants for lighting the 
house and for doing the cooking. <A con- 
venient form of carbide to use for these 
plants is the Union carbide, of the Union 
Carbide Sales Co., Dept. 8, 42 St. Building» 
New oYrk City, or People’s Gas Building, 
Chicago, Ill. This carbide comes in 100- 
pound drums, and it is read¥ for instant 
use. It will not burn, and it can not ex- 
plode. Used with a generator for light- 
ing the farm home, it furnsihes the very 
best kind of light, and the Union Carbide 
Sales Co. will be glad to tell you about 
acetylene lighting plants where their 
product is used. If you would like to get 
information as to the cost of lighting your 
home with acetylene, they will be glad to 
supply it. Kither a postal card or letter 
request will bring prompt information. 


A BOOK ON WATER SYSTEMS. 


Readers interested in installing a water 
system this year should drop a _ postal 
card or letter request to the United Pump 
and Power Co., for their Perry fresh wa- 
ter system booklets. They call attention 
to the fact that you can have water fresh 


from the well without storage, in any 
part of the house or feed lot, by installing 
their system. All you need to do is to 


turn a faucet anywhere, and the wonder- 
ful Perry fresh water pump automatically 
starts working in the well or cistern, giv- 
ing fresh, pure water for the kitchen, 
laundry, toilet, bath, or for watering of 
stock. The booklet they have issued will 
be interesting to a good many of our 
readers, and a postal card or letter re- 
quest mentioning the advertisement in 
Wallaces’ Farmer will bring it promptly. 


RED RAWHIDE WHIPS. 

If you desire to buy a good serviceable 
whip, ask for the Red Rawhide whips, 
made by the U. S. Whip Co., Westfield, 
Mass. You will find a Red Rawhide cen- 
ter whip to have rawhide all the way 
through, and that it will give satisfactory 
service. The U. S. Whip Co. will be glad 
to tell you about their whips, and a pos- 
tal card or letter request will bring 
prompt information. 





Increased Pay for Rural Carriers.—Ru- 
ral mail carriers, beginning July 1, 1914, 
are to be granted a maximum salary of 
$1,200 per annum for standard routes. 
This is an increase of $100 a year. The 
amount of raise granted by congress is 
not as much as was asked for. Carriers 
claim the parcel post has increased their 
expense. They want congress to fix the 
salaries based on a one mile gradation 
instead of on a two-mile, as at present, 
which they claim is unfair and should be 
corrected. The standard route is twenty- 
four miles, and for routes less than this 
a reduction of salary is made. The car- 


riers’ association has argued for a pro- 
portionate increase for routes having a 
longer mileage than standard. 








“NAP” R 


pitcher. 





lw. HOWE, 


ED. WALSH 
of the Chicago WHITE SOX | land an eminent writer and authority on baseball. 


es ia The Entire Course of Six Lessons 





Specia Itrial rate is now only 50c to Jan. 1, 
the balance or 1914. 


lessons on how to pitch winning baseball. 


on request. i 
and send in the two trial orders at once. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Boys Learn Scientific Baseball 


Pitchers Course by the Masters of the Game 


Here is offered for the first time a correspondence course 
of six lessons, written by the six most famous pitchers in 
professional baseball. 
by photographs, the secrets of their success. 


CHRISTY MATHEWSON, of the New York Giants, explains 
his great specialty, the ‘‘Fadeaway.’ 

ED. WALSH, 

WALTER JOHNSON, the “ 
Senators, tells how to acquire spee od. 

CKER, Brooklyn's yeteran “southpaw, 
the mastery of his famous‘ 

JOE WOOD tells the s 

“DOC” WHITE describes his peculiar * 
teaching control, the keynote of success. 


These men represent the very best of American athletic 
skill, muscle and brains. 
to train, rules of health to follow, the necessity of self-control 
and obedience to orders, how to acquire a good 
how to pitch the’ 
bases, how to perfect a good balk-motion, how to use ¢ hange 
of pace, and many other 


Develop Your Natural Ability 


These lessons are so plain and practical, that by follow- 
ing the instructions given. you can not only develop pitch- 
ing ability but by “Doe’ 
tice and learn in secret. 
same time get splendid practice in Bunt Fielding. 
also learn how to Increase Your Batting Average and more 
effectively Hit Any Pitcher. 
the ofticial Statistician of the American League, 


will be given free to any boy tii sends us just two trial subscribers to Wallaces’ 
1915. 
Tell your friends and ask them to take advantage of this special rate. 
Send the two trial subscribers and $1.00, in stamps or bill, and you will receive this sertes of 
We want toadd more names to our big list of sat- 
isfied readers or we couldn’t afford to make this liberal offer 
But you need not wait for these, a take a recent copy, show it to your friends 
Address 









They tell in plain words, illustrated 








of Chicago, describes his e fective * ‘Spit-ball.” 
Speed King,”’ of the Washington 







"? teaches 






‘Knuckler.” 
secret of his wonderfull *‘Smoke-Ball.”’ 
‘Shadow Pitching,’’ 








They tell the ambitious boy how 






“wind-up,” 
’ how to hold the runners on the 






‘slow ball,’ 







points that go to make a winning 








White’s Shadow Pitching, can prac- 
You can pitch to yourself and at the 
You will 







Every lesson edited by IRWIN 








Farmer. 
It’s big value for the money too, every week 







Samples and other helps free 
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| _OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Flies Don’t Like Blue.—According to a 
report in a French journal, the color blue 
ws very distasteful to flies. It tells of 
one farmer who kept 170 cows in differ- 
ent sheds. The walls of one of te sheds 
had a blue tint, and the farmer noticed 
that the cows kept there were not pes- 
tered so much with flies. The report 
says he added a blue coloring substance 
to his whitewash, and that the flies de- 
serted the building. 














Roads Made of Brick.—New York state 
is going to appropriate $75,000 for a brick 
making plant at the E!mira reformatory. 
Bricks made by convict labor will be 
used in building state roads. Before this 
can be done, the legislature will have to 
authorize the use of brick instéad of 
macadam. Governor Glynn estimates the 
adoption of brick instead of macadam 
will mean a big saving to the state, be- 
cause while the original cost is more, the 
upkeep expense is ss 


Breeding Four-Leaved Clovers.—**Good 
luck for everyone is the slogan of Frank 
Pritehard, of the iorticultura staff of 
the University of Illinois For two years 
he has been trying to develop a species 
of a four-leaved clover So far he has 
about ty ity plan that produce a ma- 
jority « ‘ - lee d clove foliage The 
breeding 
than for 
show what 
ful breeding 


Minimum Wage for Farm Help.—Ff- 
forts are being made in southern Califor- 
a to have ; jill passed making it a 
rime to pay less the S2.50 a day to any 


age. The proposed law appli to farm- 


I 
4 
working 4 ovel ighteen years of 
a 
‘ 


rs, fruit growe t« n . and all em- 
ployvers. It will be put to a vote at the 
November election The minimum wage 
for persons under eighteen years of age 
is placed at $1.50 a day. The law pro- 
vides that an employer may deduct not 
to exceed 70 cents a day for board and 
lodging when this is furnished. 


Course in Milling.—The Kansas Agri- 
cultural College has announced a course 
for millers, wheat buyers, mill superin- 
tendents and flour salesmen for the sec- 
ond annual short course in wheat and 
flour testing, May 18th to 30th. The 
course given last year was very suc- 
cessful, and was attended by many per- 
sons from Missouri as well as from Kan- 
sas, and one milling company of Califor- 
nia was represented The course this 
year will include instruction for making 
baking tests and for determining absorp- 
tion, gluten, total protein, giiadin, mois- 
ture, ash and acidity Those who attend 


will have the actual practice of making. 


the tests in the model mill, baking, and 
analytical laboratories at the college. 


Bill for Corn Eaten by Deer.—-State 
Gamé Warden Hinshaw, of Towa, has re- 
ceived a bill for $129, for corn eaten and 
destroved by deer on a farm of L ‘ 
Ward, who claim the tate should pay 
the damages. T! fal warden said he 
could not ©. < he ’ intil it had been 
passe do on by the legislature He says 

atever made 
his kind, and 
stretched 
and the bill paid, 
fellows who openly 
dee an then 
not 
less ople of the community show more 
interest 1 he tion of tl game.” 


Uncle Sam Wanting Horses.—The Uni- 
ted States government has advertised for 
1.2 orses, and bids for same have been 
© at * eri of the leading horse 
n T r department is in need 
< y horses and 30) artillery 
hi s. Thi i e first purchase of 
hi } 1d by the pur- 
< 1 m Plenty of 
f\ vailable for horse buy- 
ins é ar appropriation of a hundred 
n on dollars i recently been made 
f my purps : f war is declared 
against Mexico, » War department will 
probably need hundreds of horses and 


muies, 


Good Roads Day in lowa.—June 15th 
has been designated by Governor Clarke 
as good roads and road drag day for 
lowa The proclamation requests that all 
good roads boosters prepare for a state- 
wide demonstration. County automobile 
associations and commercial organiza- 
tions throughout the state are urged to 
coéperate and see that the day is prop- 
erly observed in every locality. It has 
been suggested that one method of arous- 
ing local interest would be to offer prizes 
for road activity on this day. Iowa coun- 
ties combined will spend approximately 
ten million dollars in permanent road 
work this year, while townships. will 
spend several million dollars more. The 
road drag will be pressed into service, 


| and 
| grad 
| 


many permanent bridges, culverts, | on a sound basis. The sale was an edu- | into a statewide movement f 
ing and siapap esi will be built, cational affair in live stock sale organiza- roads in the state. Ways and 
— tion and management, in fitting animals promoting the cause will be co; 


Work Horse Sale at a Members | for the sales ring, and in buying. The Each of the following organiz 


of th 


Iowa 


most 
ring 
of ¢ 
dian 
sale 


was 
in th 
and 
sight 


grew 


flocks, 


1e “Saddle and Sirloin Club,’’ at the | animal husbandry students who took part cities, towns or rural districts js 
State College put on a mock live were marked on their management, on to be represented by a delegat: 


stock auction sale recently. Two of the the condition of the animals consigned to Jefferson City convention: County 


distinguished colonels of the sales the sale by them, and on their bidding. commercial clubs or business me; 
were in charge, Colonel Carey Jones, Sales of this kind are new in the west. ganizations, automobile Clubs, go 


‘thicago, and Colonel I. M. Igo, of In- “It has splendid educational value,” says associations, including old trails 


Ja. The animals offered in mock Professor W. H. Pew, head of the animal zations and special road district 
were from the college herds and husbandry department. ‘For’ instance, cultural clubs, including grang 
s, of all kinds and grades. Never the young man who in this mock sale farmers’ unions; central labor orga), 
there more enthusiastic bidders than bid $810 for a Shire mare that was valued tions, groups of bankers, aut 
e crowd of 500 students who thronged by a committee at $300, because he over- dealers’ associations, road machine 


one of the live toc k pavilions. To begin looked some of its blemishes, got a good material organizations, real 
with, 


they were a bit too enthusiastic, lesson that he will not soon forget.” changes. The Missouri state 
prices were pushed nearly out of ——_ riculture as a body, all county 
in the competition. After a lecture Statewide Road Movement.—Good roads engineers, and a representative 


or two on values, however, the bidding organizations will meet at Jefferson City, newspaper or magazine published 








more careful, and the selling was Mo., May 14th, to federate themselves state may send delegates. 








0c TO JANUARY 1, 1915 


SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
WALLACES’ FARMER [28 JANUARY 1915) | extra 


SUN] MON. WED] THURd FRI | OAT. SPECIAL 


TO JAN. 1, 1915 Ber wy, fe z a _ = 
2.2 


Only 50c any MAIS [16/17 16 | willpey 
O 22)25| 24) 25 January 1, 
26 [27 29/350] 31. _— 
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] / four 


years 
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~ a“ yf _ The subscription price of Wallaces’ Farmer 

WS is $1.00 per year—and worth it. Comes 

every week and is always practical and reliable—the one 

farm paper you can farm by every day in the year. Money back if not 
satished. Wallaces’ Farmer always stops when the time is out. 


Send a Little Club of Trial Subscribers and Get a Tool Set 


For a club of four NEW subscribers you get this Superior Tool Set, worth $1.25, 


.and each set fully guaranteed. A few minutes work will secure this valuable premium. 
No special authority needed to act as Club Raiser—simply send the four names. 











-_ Superior Tool Set 
us 


tere tlhe The Superior Tool Set is 
actual the best hollow handle out- 
size fit on the market. It is a 
gem of compactness and 

usefulness. It has a genu- 

ine mechanics "chuck drill" 

holder for the tools, hold- 

ing each tool as firmly as a 

vise. The 10 "Keen Kutter" 

tools are carried within the 

Ly oa r handle at the lower end; 
: Se the handle where grasped 

' | aoe ; by the workman's hand is 

solid and can be rapped 
with a mallet just like a 
solid handled screwdriver or chisel. The 10 tools are: Gimlet, flat wood chisel, gouge wood chisel, 
large screwdriver, small screwdriver, tack puller, square reamer, taper reamer, cold chisel, and punch 
or scratch awl. Each tool measures 2} inches long and is made of best tool steel. The handle with 
tool inserted measures 7} incher. Light, strong and compact. Price, $1.25—and worth the money. 
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USE THIS ORDER BLANK OR A LETTER 











WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen :—Inclosed please find $2.00 for four trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer to Jan. 1, 1915. 
As a jcinium for four NEW trial subscribers you may send me the Superior Tool Set. 


Name of Trial Subscriber 





"( Send additional names on in white 


Siew All ies to ” WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, — 








